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Adult Education in Taxation Wanted: Five Cent Words 





The picturesque Old West is typical of the adventurous pioneers of yes- 
terday. Tomorrow’s pioneers are in your classes preparing themselves to 
meet the challenge of new frontiers that have been but partially explored. 


Your classes will be an interesting adventure with the McCormick-Mathers 
English Program which is designed to meet needs of modern technol- 
ogy demanding mastery of English for accurate and logical thinking. 


Grade School 


The INDIVIDUAL CORRECTIVE EXERCISES FOR ELEMENTARY ENGLISH are 
designed for young explorers in their early adventures in learning the 
correct use of the English language. 


Junior Hi gh School 


The PLAIN ENGLISH EXERCISES and the PLAIN ENGLISH HANDBOOK are loyal 


partners on the trails to the complete mastery of fundamental grammar 
and correct English usage. 


High School 


The ESSENTIALS IN ENGLISH — LABORATORY METHOD will yield great rewards 
in the quest for poise and confidence in expression. Short review courses 
are provided in the PLAIN ENGLISH REVIEWS. 


Write for price catalog describing other books 


9 ie Wilke © Fe ‘Liblishing ompany 


COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 


\tlanta Los Angeles * New York Portland 




























The New 


Electro-Time 
Program Clack 


Save Time — Increase Efficiency — Dismiss “Bell Ring- | 
ing” Worry — Start Classes Promptly — No Need for 
Your Teachers or Janitor to Waste Precious Time as | 








a “Clock Watcher” or “Button Pusher” . . . Electro- 
Time Rings the Bells... On Time... Every Time. 
DELUXE MODEL 
~ al @) 
SIMPLICITY ig PRICE SCHEDULE 
Dial plainly marked for inserting program 
clips—so simple a child can change the sched- STANDARD MODEL 
ules in 2 minutes. 1-Circuit 214 minute with night cutout $ 70.00 
DEPENDABILITY 2-Circuit 2% minute with night cutout $ 94.50 
Backed by 10-year written guarantee. Fac- (Electric eye on standard models $18.00 additional.) 
tory pretested for accuracy. 
ELECTRIC EYE DELUXE MODEL 
Signals automatically if there has been any —2-Circuit 234 minute with night cutout and elec- 
interruption in your electric current. tric eye $149.50 
_ 3-Circuit 2% minute with night cutout and elec- 
EYE APPEAL tric eye - $169.50 
Your choice of grain walnut or enamel white 4-Circuit 2% minute with night cutout and elec- 
finish, modern styling. tric eye $194.50 





Films With A Purpose— Wik Acaiiigbie 
Little Men 


Tom Brown’s School Day MARCH OF 
Heroes of the Plains 
Last Days of Pompeii are 
Courageous Mr. Penn FILMS 
Jack London (26 Subjects) 


Meet John Doe 


May we send you our new Anniversary Catalog? 


6 VA 


Tare SCHQ)L SU PPLY’ fen) INC. 


RALEIGH, N. C NEW YORK, N.Y RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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PROJECTOR STORAGE 
Plus 


PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE 















MAKE YOUR PROJECTOR SAFE THIS SUMMER 
HAVE IT SERVICED AT THE SAME TIME 


Send your projector to us by express as 
soon as school is out. We will keep it insured 
and stored during thesummer. Also, our fac- 
tory supervised service staff will clean, ad- 
just, and make minor repairs. Major repairs 


will be made on authorization. 


Write us for prices, specifying the number 
of projectors to be sent us. Be sure to indi- 
cate make of projectors and date they are to 


be returned to you. 


Capitol Film and Radio Company 
19 West Main Street . Richmond 20, Virginia 





MARTIN L. HOGAN, PRESIDENT TELEPHONE 77-2061 
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READY TO SERVE YOU IN THE MODERN MANNER... 
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OUR NEW THIRD FLOOR OF FASHIONS 































The recent opening of the new addition to our Third 
Floor completes the first step in building a coordinated 
fashion floor that will be among the most modern and 
beautiful centers of fashion in the country. Six de- 
partments—Casual Dresses, the Sport Shop, Negligees, 
Corsets and Brassieres, and the Lovely Lady Shop—are 
now at home in glamorous quarters in the new section. 


Planned for your shopping ease and pleasure, our 
new Third Floor is contemporary in decoration, dis- 
tinctly modern in color-scheme and treatment of wall 
areas, with specially built, functionally-designed fix- 
tures, layout and lighting. The convenience and beauty 
of every detail from bleached wood showcases to well- 
lighted fitting rooms will delight you. 

Here, in keeping with these splendid surroundings, 
we have gathered complete stocks of fresh, new mer- 
chandise . . . exciting suggestions for injecting Spring 
into winter-weary wardrobes. 

We invite you to visit our new addition to the Third 
Floor when next you are in Richmond, and see for 
yourself how we are fast realizing our dreams for en- 
larged service to Virginia in our second century. 


P. S. There’s a new entrance from Grace Street and new 
escalators which take you speedily to the new section 


of the Third Floor. 
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Satistied ‘Taxpayers 


OR many years there has been much mumbling 
and grumbling about unequal real estate assess- 
ments in the various localities in the State. Some 
taxpayers were unhappy because they were of the 
opinion that their neighbor, whose property appeared 
to be worth about as much as theirs, was benefiting 
from a lower real estate assessment than they were. 
There have been complaints of favoritism and dis- 
crimination. Oftentimes property was improved, new 
buildings erected, but for some reason or another 
these value increments never got on the tax books. 
While few and scattered attempts were made to 
correct the inequalities of assessment prior to 1946, 
that year marks the beginning of a new era in local 
tax assessment—looking toward a fairer and more 
just valuation of property for local tax purposes— 
that is, if the public is sufficiently informed about the 
new developments and then bestirs itself to see that a 
thorough and scientific job of reassessment is carried 
out. 


The New Law 


In 1946, legislation was enacted by the General 
Assembly which made mandatory general reassess- 
ments in the counties sometime during the next four 
years — 1947 to 1950 inclusive — unless there had 
been a general reassessment since 1944. The coun- 
ties were divided into four categories as to the time 
when the reassessment should take place: 

1947 Counties with more than 26,000 population 

1948 Counties with 16,000 to 26,000 population 

1949 Counties with 9,000 to 16,000 population 

1950 Counties under 9,000 population 

When a general reassessment is made, in accord- 
ance with the 1946 law, no new reassessment need 
be made for eight years. The law further provides 
that a county may anticipate its scheduled time for re- 
assessment if it wishes to. For example, a county with 
a population under 9,000 can go right ahead and have 
a reassessment this year, instead of in 1950, if it 
thinks it advisable. 

That the new law was badly needed is evidenced 
by the fact that, in 1946, of the one hundred coun- 
ties, about forty had not had a general reassessment 
for twenty-five years or more! 

In one of the counties, recently reassessed, one- 
hundred and fifty pieces of property—farms, lots, 
buildings—were discovered not to be on the tax 
books at all! 


Three Metheds 


Dr. John H. Russell, Director of Research, Virginia 
Department of Taxation, indicates in his excellent 
article, ‘Adult Education in Taxation in Virginia’, 
in this issue of the Virginia Journal, that reassessment 
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can be carried out through three methods: (1) with 
professional appraisers, (2) with semi-professional 
appraisers, and (3) without professional appraisers. 

The first two methods proceed through voluntary 
cooperation between the State Department of Tax- 
ation and local agencies. The State Department of 
Taxation has no statutory mandate to aid the local- 
ities; it has authority to do so only upon invitation 
of the locality’s governing authority. 

Since there is such a close and direct connection 
between adequate local tax sources and fair and 
equitable assessments, it is important that we give 
serious attention to the desirability of having a scien- 
tific job of reassessment done in our locality. Many 
localities are welcoming the help that the State De- 
partment of Taxation is providing. Is your locality 
planning to seek and to use this help? 


Localities Participating 
Already the Tax Department has helped in seven 
counties, four cities and one town: 


Alleghany Roanoke Buena Vista 
Augusta Warwick Martinsville 
Goochland Wythe Staunton 
Nansemond Bristol Galax 


The Tax Department is now helping in ten coun- 
ties: 


Buckingham Henrico Southampton 
Campbell Orange Tazewell 
Giles Rockingham York 

Halifax 


As Dr. Russell has taken care to point out, trained 
appraisers perform no function except that of evaluat- 
ing property at its full 100 per cent market value 
at prewar levels. Present inflated values are strictly 
avoided. These appraisals are made under the guid- 
ance of the local board of assessors. “The local board 
of assessors then determines upon the fraction of ap- 
praised value which will be used for the tax base. 


Hearings Provided 

Hearings are provided for the taxpayer who may 
think that he has been a victim of favoritism, dis- 
crimination or error. To him will come the solid 
gratification that his property has been measured for 
appraisal by the same yardstick that has been used 
for his neighbor and that all taxpayers have fared 
alike. 

A sound local tax base, growing out of equalized 
assessments will accomplish much toward placing 
the local financing of schools on a fair and just basis. 
Then, too, as Dr. Russell says, such equalizations 
will make for satisfied taxpayers. 

And, as everyone knows, this is an area in which 
it is desirable to provide all the satisfaction possible. 























































Teacher Prestige 


according to a survey recently conducted by 

Maethel E. Deeg and Donald G. Paterson, of the 
University of Minnesota, and reported in the January 
issue of Occupations. This is the judgment of high 
school seniors and college graduate students in psy- 
chology. The 1925 survey was made by George S. 
Counts, of Columbia University. 

The superintendent of schools still holds fourth 
place in occupations most looked up to, the elemen- 
tary teacher eighth. Only doctors, bankers and 
lawyers top the superintendents. The civil engineer, 


in EACHING ranks as high now as it did in 1925, 


army captain, and foreign missionary rate positions 
between the superintendent and the elementary 
teacher. 

The survey involved the arranging of twenty-five 
occupations according to prestige. Unfortunately, 
the results are not as revealing as might be wished 
because many important occupations such as, minister, 
college professor, high school teacher, principal, legis- 
lator, and business man were not included. 

At any rate a comparison of the two surveys indi- 
cate that as a prestigious occupation teaching is hold- 
ing its own. 


Fine Steps 


able and splendid effort in matching the funds 

appropriated by the Special Session of the 
General Asembly for teachers’ salaries. According to 
law, they were required to contribute thirty per cent 
of the amount provided by the State. Reports are 
now in from ninety-six divisions. These divisions 
would have been required to appropriate $511,422.97 
out of local funds. They, however, appropriated 
$1,198,094.26. On an average, this represents a 
sum twice as great as their legal responsibility. The 
funds provided locally, varied all the way from the 
thirty per cent required to three times the amount 
required. Fourteen divisions doubled the amount re- 
quired and twenty-nine appropriated three times or 
more than the legal minimum. 


An editorial, typical of the general attitude con- 
cerning local effort, from the Manassas Messenger of 
February 14, 1947, follows: 


“The action of the Board of Supervisors in taking 
literally every cent of visible surplus in the county 
treasury and applying it to pressing school needs— 
mainly teachers’ pay—will, we believe, be applauded 
in every corner of Prince William County. It is evi- 
dence of the fact that the members of the Board are 


pa localities of Virginia have exerted remark- 


alive to the injustice of the existing low salary for 
public school teachers and to the very real crisis 
through which the public school system, not only 
here, but throughout the State and nation, is pass- 
ing. 

“We feel also that this action may be taken as an 
indication of the spirit in which members of the 
Board of Supervisors are approaching the problem of 
dealing with the school budget for the next fiscal 
year. A further advance in teachers’ pay will be 
necessary next year, and substantial increases must 
also be made in other budgetary items of the school 
program—with the inevitable concommittant of an 
increase in taxes. 

‘These are tough problems for any budget makers, 
but we believe that our supervisors will meet them 
with vision and courage—and with the wholehearted 
support of the people of Prince William County.” 

This is striking evidence of the widespread eager- 
ness of the localities to move forward in more gen- 
erous support of public education. This interest in 
the betterment of public education through local 
effort would indicate great support of an all-out 
attack on the problem from the State level when 
the 1948 General Assembly convenes. 





. 


Important for Our Children 





The 1943 total expenditures by 
all levels of government for educa- 
tion was actually less than the pre- 
ceding year’s expenditure and, at 
2.3 billions of dollars, represented 
only a small fraction of our total 
expenditures of all types for gov- 
ernment. 

We realize full well that dollars 
are not the only reason that men 
and women follow the noble pro- 
fession of teaching. We realize full 
well the deep satisfaction that hun- 
dreds of thousands of our fellow 
citizens obtain from teaching the 


by Haroxip E. StrassEN 


youth of the land. 

But no nation that is prosperous 
and civilized and free can afford to 
neglect the economic standing of 
its teachers in relationship to its 
other occupations. 

I urge that our leaders of indus- 
try and finance make their views 
known on this need before we talk 
of tax reduction. 

I urge that our leaders of labor, 
who are talking of further wage 
demands, give first priority instead 
as citizens to raising the salaries of 
the teachers of children. 


I urge that a thousand news- 
papers across the country print on 
their front pages their local teach- 
ers’ salaries and the earnings of local 
bartenders and of local elevator op- 
erators. 

No other single thing is of more 
importance to our children. It will 
directly affect all of the other prob- 
lems of youth and will reflect upon 
the creative and cultural develop- 
merits of tomorrow. — Statement 
upon being presented Parents’ Maga- 
zine’s annual award for outstand- 
ing ‘service to children. 
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ISTORY is crowded with 
H insane of the power of 

ideas to shape events. Our 
political institutions, our religious 
beliefs, our way of life have been 
molded by such ideas as: ‘“‘Love 
thy neighbor as thyself; “Li- 
berte, Egalite, Fraternite;’’ ‘“‘Gov- 
ernment of the people, by the peo- 
ple, for the people.” 

The world now needs a new 
concept—that of the uniting na- 
tions, pursuing peace through mu- 
tual understanding. 

All of us who have anything to 
do with government know that the 
best administrative arrangements 
are futile unless they are supported 
by an underlying foundation of 
beliefs and principles held in com- 
mon by the people. These com- 
mon values can only come from 
education in its broadest sense. If 
we are to have a world commu- 
nity, we must search out and de- 
velop the ideas we hold in com- 
mon with others. 

To a most important extent, 
this task falls to the classroom 
teachers, the school superintend- 
ents, the local school boards. Edu- 
cators since 1815 have talked 
about the need for educating for 
peace. Perhaps we have thought 
too much in terms of peace as an 
abstract negative state, rather than 
as a force made up of many posi- 
tive elements. 

I do not know how to construct 
a “‘peace curriculum,”’ as such, any 
more than I know how to con- 
struct a “happiness curriculum.” 
But if we intensify our efforts to 
give young people the essential 
tools of thought, and let them 
sharpen those tools on the best 
thought our civilization has pro- 
duced, we shall have made a sound 
start. Out of such a foundation 
there should emerge the conviction 
of our common humanness, a re- 
spect for law, a'sense of justice and 
fair play. 

In addition, modern psychology 
has given us clues to the ways we 
can condition attitudes. We can 
educate for friendliness and mu- 
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The Mayor Task For Schools In 1947 


(From The Schoolman’s Almanac) 


by Witt1aM BENTON 


Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs 





in Minneapolis. 


and publications. 





William Benton, Assistant Secretary of State, was born 
He was graduated from Yale University 
in 1921, and spent the years from 1922 to 1936 in the ad- 
vertising agency business, the last six of these years in 
partnership with Chester Bowles, who later became OPA 
Administrator and Director of Economic Stabilization. 
He accepted a vice-presidency of the University of Chi- 
cago in 1937, on a six months per year basis. At the Uni- 
versity his main interest was in developing new instru- 
ments of education, notably broadcasting, motion pictures 
At Benton’s instance the University 
entered into an association with Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
Inc., of which he became Chairman of the Board in 1943. 
Under Benton’s leadership Britannica entered the field of 


classroom motion pictures through its subsidiary Encyclopaedia Britannica 


Films, Inc. 


In August 1945 Benton was appointed Assistant Secretary of State for 
Public Affairs and was sworn in on September 14. 





tual respect as well as for aggres- 
sion and hate. 

There is little the Government 
can or should do in working out 
the content of what is taught, or 
how it is taught. The leadership 
in this must come from our edu- 
cators and our social scientists. 


The State Department, how- 
ever, has put into operation dur- 
ing the past year a related program 
which aims to increase understand- 
ing among nations, particularly 
the understanding of America by 
people throughout the world. This 
program is carried forward by the 
Office of International Informa- 
tion and Cultural Affairs, fre- 
quently called the OIC. The OIC 
reaches large groups of people 
through international broadcast- 
ing, through international publi- 
cations, through documentary mo- 
tion pictures, and through interna- 
tional libraries and institutes. In 
addition, the OIC reaches the 
scholars and the leaders of thought 
through the exchange of students, 
teachers, professors, scientists, tech- 
nicians and others who are special- 
ists in interpreting one people to 
another. 

Unfortunately, in the exchange- 
of-persons part of the OIC pro- 
gram, we are limited at the present 
time to the Western hemisphere. 
Basic authorization was given for 
a program with the other Amer- 
ican Republics in 1939. During 
the war, through emergency pow- 
ers, a limited number of exchanges 


were made with our Allies and 
with other countries in the Near 
East and in the Far East. At its 
last session Congress appeared fa- 
vorable to a bill which would put 
these peacetime exchanges on a 
world-wide basis, but this legisla- 
tion failed to come up for a final 
vote because of the pressure of 
other business in the closing days. 
A similar bill will be introduced 
when Congress reconvenes. 

In still another way the State 
Department is assisting the work 
of international education — 
through the active support of 
UNESCO, the United National 
Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization. 

The United States National 
Commission is a unique body of 
100 leading Americans, authorized 
by Congress to advise the United 
States delegation to UNESCO. 
Because of its preliminary discus- 
sions, it is now possible to fore- 
cast in general outlines some of the 
projects UNESCO is likely to un- 
dertake, in fulfilling its purpose 
of ‘‘contributing to peace and se- 
curity through collaboration 
among the nations in science, edu- 
cation and culture. 

“UNESCO will advance and 
further the exchange of students, 
teachers, artists, scientists and 
others who can in person exchange 
ideas. 

“UNESCO will surely be active 
in promoting the free flow of ideas 
and information on the popular as 

(Continued on page 326) 
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American and English Schools Compared 


by Steve B. VicKERs 






English Exchange Teacher, Newport News High School 


the English School System in 

the December issue of the Vir- 
ginia Journal of Education, I have 
been requested to make some com- 
parisons between the educational 
position in the two countries and 
give my reactions to American 
schools. 

Those of you who read my first 
contribution will realize that with 
two systems so widely divergent, 
particularly in the secondary 
branches, direct comparisons are 
difficult. Perhaps this is as well, 
for I would not like to have it 
thought that in discussing the dif- 
ferences which exist, I am playing 
the advocate either for one side or 
the other. I will be as objective 
as I can, for I do not wish to be 
either discourteous to my hosts or 
disloyal to my own employers. 
When I have placed before you the 
facts as I see them, you may, if 
you so desire, draw your own con- 
clusions. I shall not publish mine. 


Frits Enis s my article on 


Salary 

Firstly then, since it is a subject 
of topical interest—tthe salary ques- 
tion. Teachers in English state 
schools had their salaries adjusted 
two years ago, and at the current 
rate of exchange, the majority of 
qualified members of the profes- 
sion earn something between $1,- 
000 and $2,000 a year. Principals 
and those with special responsibil- 
ities receive a little more, but few 
exceed the $3,000 mark. From 
these emoluments income tax and 
superannuation contribution ex- 
tracted at the source reduce the net 
amount received by 20 per cent to 
30 per cent. 

This may seem a none too rosy 
picture, but other factors must be 
taken into account if the compari- 
son is to be a fair one. The cost 
of necessities is far lower in Eng- 
land than in America, due to the 
fact that strict rationing and price 
controls are still in operation, so 
that the cost of living is only 
about half what it is here. Lux- 
uries are expensive, due to heavy 
taxes and scarcity (tobacco 50¢ 
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Commenting upon Mr. Vicker’s description of the revolution of 
English schools which appeared in the December issue of the Vir- 
ginia Journal of Education, the Charlottesville Daily Progress had 
this to say: “The new system in England, says Mr. Vickers, is revolu- 
tionary in that it makes ability the test of the amount and kind of 


education the taxpayers shall provide for a child. 


It places no limit 


upon the extent to which a boy or girl with intellectual capacity 
and the will to use it may develop his abilities. It does attempt to halt 
the waste of public money on those who cannot or will not profit by 
academic training. . . . It is our opinion that here in Virginia and 
elsewhere in the United States there will be no solution of our “school 
problem” until we take significant, if not necessarily identical, steps 


in the same direction.” 


We are delighted to present another article in which Mr. Vickers 
makes certain pointed contrasts between our schools and those of 


our English cousins. 





to 60¢ an ounce, cigarettes 46¢ for 
20, gasoline 38¢ a gallon for in- 
stance) but the teacher has as much 
chance of getting them as anyone 
else and he can usually afford what 
is there to be bought. Further, he 
has good sickness and pension 
schemes and security of tenure 
which combine to make teaching 
one of the “‘safe’’ professions. 
The salary of women teachers 
is 5/6 that of a man with equal 
qualifications and experience. 


Buildings 

Our school buildings are about 
on a par with yours, except that 
your auditoriums are much larger 
and better equipped than the ma- 
jority of ours. We have no sta- 
diums like yours, but, as our in- 
ter-school games do not have such 
large crowds, they are not needed. 
On the other hand, the extent of 
our playing fields is probably 
greater, for we try to have all our 
children play the major games, 
rather than concentrate on produc- 
ing crack teams from the chosen 
few. For this reason too, our 
gymmnasia are not equipped with 
seats for spectators. Cheer leaders, 
drum majorettes, uniformed bands 
(except of cadet corps) and or- 
ganized publicity and enthusiasm 
over school games are practically 
unknown. 

Schools of 1,000 and more 
pupils are few and far between. 


Two hundred to 300 is the usual 
size aimed at, though there is a 
tendency towards more and more 
concentration into larger groups. 
As a consequence, our musical and 
dramatic efforts are smaller in 
scope. I would not say the quality 
was inferior, but we cannot as a 
rule produce the grander massing 
and spectacle that you can. Your 
graduation ceremonies are replaced 
by an annual “‘Speech Day,”” when 
prizes, usually books, are presented 
to the best students, who are not, 
incidentally arrayed in cap and 
gown. This distinction is reserved 
for university graduates on the 
faculty, and they frequently wear 
their gowns when teaching, too— 
not a bad custom, in the chill at- 
mosphere of many of the older 
schools! 


Frequent Breaks 


All schools in England have 
““breaks’”” in the middle of the 
morning and afternoon session, at 
one of which one-third of a pint 
of milk is given gratis to any 
scholar who wants it. Teachers 
repair to the “‘staff-room”’ to drink 
tea and unbosom themselves of 
their troubles before returning re- 
freshed to their classrooms. The 
mid-day interval is of one to one 
and a half hours’ duration. This 
means that although schools open 
at 9:00 A.M., they must carry on 
until around four o'clock in order 
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to complete the required number 
of hours of secular instruction (re- 
ligious teaching, though obliga- 
tory, does not count towards the 
total). Our schedule is thus more 
leisurely and extended than yours, 
although we put in the same 
amount of time in the end. Simi- 
larly, our holidays are spread over 
more of the year—six weeks in 
Summer, three at Easter and 
Christmas, and one at Whitsun- 
tide is a common distribution. 


Feeding 

Most schools are equipped with 
dining-rooms, which we call “‘can- 
Here mid-day meals are 
served, but not on the cafeteria 
system as a rule —strictly table 
The cost of cooking and 
serving the food is borne by the 
uthorities and it is therefore pos- 
sible to serve a nourishing meal 
for around 10 cents. In a country 
where the meat ration today is 20 
cents worth a week, these ‘‘off-the- 
ration’’ meals which the govern- 
ment encourages are much appreci- 
ated by both parents and children. 
Incidentally, they provide an ex- 
cellent opportunity for the pupils 
) be taught table manners. 


teens . 


d’hote. 


Dress 


On the whole, I would say your 

children are cleaner than ours and 
anyhow at this time) better 

clothed. They are also much 
more untidy and startling in their 
sartorial tastes. The English stu- 
dent’s uniform of grey flannel or 
blue serge seems dull beside the 
brilliant panchromatic hues of the 
tail-flapping shirts and socks of his 
American counterpart. 

Behavior matches the clothes. 
Your children are more alive, more 
vibrant, more friendly, less self- 
conscious, and more self-confident. 
But they are also frequently spoiled 
by their parents, badly disciplined, 
ind loud. 

They have more affection for 
their teachers, but less respect. 

Our PTA’S are not as highly 
developed as yours, but we are 
gradually moving in the direction 
of more frequent contacts be- 
tween parents and school. I think 
we shall develop a less formal or- 
ganization though, for English 
people would rather chat over a 
cup of tea than listen to invited 
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speakers. It is more in keeping 
with our national character. 


Form Filling! 

Finally, we suffer, equally with 
you, the scourge of form-filling. 
In both countries it is a pernicious 
habit that must be broken before 
it gets too firm a hold. More and 
more the teacher is being forced 
to put information into filing- 
cabinets instead of into the minds 
of his pupils, and consequently he 
is beginning to confuse grades and 
I.Q.’s and reports, and records and 
statistics with education. 

It is time we called a halt to this 
continual dissecting and analyzing 
and tabulating and got back to our 
real jobs of training, leading and 


. Startling in their sartorial tastes.” 


inspiring a generation of God-fear 


ing boys and girls able and willing 
to do an honest job of work for 
the pleasure, not of a high grade, 
but of attainment. 

It is time too that we got rid 
of the heresy that the child is al- 
ways right and the teacher to blame 
when things go wrong. It is time 
we stopped pampering our children 
and made them realize that in the 
adult world towards which they 
are moving, privileges must be 
earned and unpleasant tasks per- 
formed; that worthwhile results 
are rarely attained without effort 
and that consideration for others 
is the self-imposed discipline de- 
manded by democracy. 
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Adult Education In Taxation In Virginia 


by JoHN H. RusseEvxy 


Director of Research, Virginia Department of Taxation 











Dr. Russell has been director of the research division 
of the Virginia Department of Taxation since 1938. Pre- 
viously he held professorships at Alleghany, Whitman, 
Emory and Henry and Richmond Colleges, teaching eco- 
nomics, and political science. 
sell acted as secretary of the League of Pacific Northwest 
Municipalities; he served as a member of the Virginia 
House of Delegates from 1924 to 1926. He has contributed 
frequently to State and national periodicals which deal 
with problems of government and finance. 


From 1914 to 1916 Dr. Rus- 





HE Virginia Education As- 

sociation and the State De- 

partment of Taxation are not 
frequently associated as having 
common goals. Yet, the VEA, at 
its 1946 annual meeting in Rich- 
mond, included local taxation in 
its study program, and the Depart- 
ment of Taxation has had under 
way now for more than a year 
a program of adult education in 
local tax assessments. 


In Tax Code language, this lat- 
ter work is known as “‘aid and as- 
sistance to localities in equalizing 
assessments of real estate.’’ In the 
terminology of the National As- 
sociation of Assessing Officers, it is 
““in-service-training’’ of local as- 
sessors of real estate. But by Vir- 
ginia educators, it is being recog- 
nized as a step in adult education 
in a field where adequate local tax 
sources in support of free school 
education must hereafter depend on 
fair and equitable assessments. 


The Professional Method 


The program is carried out 
through two methods: the profes- 
sional and the semi-professional. 
Both, alike, proceed through vol- 
untary cooperation between State 
and local agencies. While the Tax 
Department has no statutory man- 
date to aid the localities, it has 
statutory authority to do so. It 
enters into the plan with a county 
or city on a cooperative basis and 
only by invitation of the locality’s 
governing authority. 


In November, 1945, the De- 


partment recommended to the gov- 
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erning authorities of Warwick 
County its first four trained ap- 
praisers of real estate. They were 
men, in their late twenties or early 
thirties, who aspired to become 
professional valuation experts. Be- 
ing accepted and guaranteed 
monthly compensation by the 
board of supervisors, they pro- 
ceeded to make for the County an 
appraisal of all locally assessable 
real estate, basing building values 
either on 1940 selling prices or cost 
of labor and materials to produce 
at the 1940 level, and land values 
on a level designated by the local- 
ly commissioned assessors or per- 
sons of the community recom- 
mended by them for the work. 
The appraisal job being fin- 
ished, sub-totaled by districts, and 
totaled for the County, it was then 
reviewed as to each appraisal by 
the locally appointed assessors, ac- 
cepted without change, or modi- 
fied, as they pleased. Practically, 
most valuations are accepted with- 
out change, they having been ar- 
rived at under the guidance of the 
accessors. Once appraised values 
were completed, the assessors ap- 
plied to each a ratio, or fraction of 
the full value, which they deemed 
appropriate and adequate for the 
production of the proper tax base. 
Fractional values thus arrived at 
became the new assessed values. 


Department of Taxation Helps 


This was the first instance of 
Department of Taxation aid to a 
locality in making a professional 
reappraisal of real estate as a basis 










of a general reassessment. Prior 
thereto, two such appraisals had 
been made in Virginia: one in 
Roanoke City, in 1930, by the 
Manufacturers’ Appraisal Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, and the 
other in Elizabeth City County, 
in 1942, by a professional apprais- 
ing firm, of Richmond. In neither 
of these jobs, however, did the 
Tax Department have a direct 
hand. 


Since that time, similar profes- 
sional reassessments of real estate 
have been completed through the 
aid of appraisers recommended by 
the Tax Department in seven coun- 
ties, four cities, and one town, 
namely: Alleghany, Augusta, 
Goochland, Nansemond, Roanoke, 
Warwick, and Wythe counties; 
the cities of Bristol, Buena Vista, 
Martinsville, and Staunton; and 
the town of Galax. 


Trained personnel for the jobs 
in these political subdivisions num- 
bered twenty-eight. They received 
basic training through the research 
division of the Department of 
Taxation and were recommended 


The Wythe County News, Thursday, Decem- 
ber 5, 1946. 





To The Real Estate 
Owners of The Wytheville 
District, Wythe County 
The 1946 appraisal of real estate 
in the Wytheville District, Wythe 
County will be completed Decem- 
ber 12th, 1946. You are hereby 
notified that complaints will be 
heard in the office of the Board of 
Assessors, second floor, Wythe 
County Courthouse, from 10:00 
A. M. to 12:00 Noon and 1:00 
P. M. to 3:00 P. M. on December 
12th and 13th, 1946 

J. N. Crockett, 

R. M. Miller, 

W. C. Williams, 

J. L. Akers, 

R. H. Jennings, 

WYTHE COUNTY BOARD 
OF ASSESSORS. 
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by the Department to local boards 
of supervisors or city councils for 
employment at monthly salaries 
ranging from $250 to $375. 
Throughout the year, they were 
visited at intervals of about a 
month and thus supervised by 
agents of the Department. 


Eleven Counties Being Assessed 
At this writing, twenty-two of 
them, now seasoned appraisers, 
are engaged upon reassessments in 
ten counties: Buckingham, Camp- 
bell, Giles, Halifax, Henrico, 
Orange, Rockingham, Southamp- 
ton, Tazewell, and York. 
Experiences of 1946 with pro- 
fessional jobs have led, the De- 
partment of Taxation to recom- 
mend selection, early in the year, 
of the local board of assessors, in 
order that the work of the ap- 
praisers may, from the start, be 
geared with that of the assessors, 
who generally work on a part- 
time, per diem basis. Being on a 
part-time basis, the assessors may 
be of the most capable and rep- 
resentative men of the locality and 
must function as guides to and ad- 
visors of the appraisers. In this 
manner should be provided for the 
appraisers proper yardsticks of 
value of the land, whether meas- 
ured by front-feet, as in urban 
and suburban areas, or by the acre 
in farming or wooded areas. Very 
early, also, and frequently the as- 
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sessors should spot-check appraised 
values of buildings to see that they 
are being made at what they deem 
the proper level. 

In this manner, the assessors 
keep close watch over the appraisal 
stage of the reassessment, normal- 
ly of ten months duration, and ar- 
rive at the review stage, which 
usually occupies from four to six 
weeks of the reassessment process, 
with an intimate knowledge of the 
appraised values. Their stamp, in 
fact, is upon every phase of the 
job. 


The Semi-Professional Method 


Owing to a greatly increased de- 
mand for the services of the trained 
and experienced appraisers, most 
counties have been supplied only 
two for the beginning of their 
1947 reassessments. This limita- 
tion of personnel led to the adop- 
tion, this year, in certain large 
counties, notably, Rockingham, of 
a modified form of the professional 
method. This we call the semi- 
professional method. 

In Rockingham County, five 
local assessors were appointed i 
November, 1946, with the definite 
understanding that the County 
would have no more than two ex- 
perienced appraisers of the kind 
recommended by the Department 
of Taxation. It was expected that 


the appraisers would start the ap- 
praisal just as if they were enter- 
ing upon a professional job. In 
such manner, they began on the 
20th of January, 1947. After 
they had worked two weeks, each 
of them inducted into the appraisal 
work one local assessor. At the 
same time, a State Tax Department 
coordinator joined the two ap- 
praisers to pair with a third as- 
sessor for induction into the sys- 
tem. 


In-Service Training 

Soon thereafter, upon the with- 
drawal of the State man, a fourth 
assessor comes in to be introduced 
to the system and, thus, makes the 
sixth for the completion of three 
sub-teams of two each, leaving 
only one of the five assessors on 
the side-line, awaiting his turn to 
fill a vacancy by reason of absence 
requested by an assessor or the op- 
eration of a pre-arranged plan of 
assessor rotation. Thus, with the 
two professional appraisers always 
forming the nucleus, the six-man 
squad is kept recruited through a 
process of voluntary rotation of 
assessors in active appraisal duty. 

This is known as the semi-pro- 
fessional method. It might as ap- 
propriately be called continuous 
in-service-training. The experi- 
enced appraisers from without the 
county are, by this method, dem- 

(Continued on page 326) 
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N important step to increase 
Ax number of qualified 
teachers was taken at the 
Special Session of the General As- 
sembly of Virginia in 1947. The 
Special Session was called by Gov- 
ernor Tuck in order to provide 
more money for the public schools. 
In addition to making the largest 
increase in school funds in the his- 
tory of the State, the Assembly au. 
thorized the Governor to initiate a 
scholarship program which, we be- 
lieve, will also ‘‘make history’. 

The immediate purpose of the 
scholarship program is to provide 
an effective incentive (1) to bring 
into the profession persons who 
had not planned to teach, and (2) 
to get promising persons now 
teaching on temporary licenses to 
qualify for the Collegiate Profes- 
sional Certificate. 

There are two types of scholar- 
ships, one of $100 for summer 
school attendance and one of $300 
for students in the junior or senior 
year of college. These scholar- 
ships are granted on a loan basis 
to selected candidates, but the loans 
can be cancelled by teaching as in 
dicated later. 

The almost desperate need for 
increasing the number of qualified 
teachers in the elementary schools 
made it advisable to restrict the 
$300 scholarships to juniors and 
seniors who prepare for teaching in 
the elementary grades and who 
agree to do so. The $100 sum- 
mer school scholarships have not 
been confined to those teaching in 
or preparing for the elementary 
field since there are some acute 
shortages in the high schools*which 
these scholarships may help to re- 
lieve. 

The conditions under which the 
two types of scholarships are 
granted are shown below in more 
detail. The present law provides 
only for the school year of 1947- 
48 and the summer of 1947, but 
the scholarship plan was received 
with such wholehearted approval 
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Virginia Teaching Scholarships 


by J. L. Bram Buck 


Director, Division of Teacher Education, State Department of Education 





Dr. Buck explains the opera- 
tion of the Virginia Teaching 
Scholarship program which has 
been made possible through a 
conditional appropriation of 
$330,000 made upon the recom- 
mendation of the Governor at 
the Special Session of the Legis- 
lature in January. Inquiries con- 
cerning the program should be 
addressed to the State Depart- 
ment of Education, Richmond 
16, Virginia. 





by the General Assembly that there 
is every reason to believe it will 
be continued. 


Eligibility 

Both forms of scholarships have 
these requirements in common. 

The candidate must: 

(1) Be a resident of Virginia 
(2) Be enrolled in an accred- 

ited State controlled or 
private Virginia college in 
courses designed and ap- 
proved for teacher training 
(3) Agree to teach in the Vir- 
ginia public schools after 
completing study 

(4) Sign a note covering the 

amount of the scholarship 
and interest which can be 
cancelled by teaching 

(5) Have finished at least the 

first two years of college 

Teachers who have been issued 
any one of the regular renewable 
certificates (Collegiate Profes- 
sional, Normal Professional, Spe- 
cial, Vocational, Elementary) are 
not eligible for either scholarship. 
As stated before, the purpose of the 
plan is to draw new personnel into 
the profession as qualified teachers. 

The $300 scholarships are fur- 
ther restricted as follows: 

The candidate must be a college 
junior or senior enrolled in courses 
approved by the State Board of 
Education for preparing elemen- 
tary teachers or a person who has 










taught for one or more years in 
the Virginia public schools on the 
temporary license called the Emer- 
gency Teacher’s License* and who 
can be accepted by the college as a 
junior or senior in courses prepar- 
ing for elementary teaching. 

The summer school scholarships 
are available to those who meet the 
conditions outlined before as com- 
mon to both forms and who have 
graduated from college or who 
have taught under the Emergency 
Teacher’s License*. College grad- 
uates who hold a four-year, non- 
renewable Collegiate Certificate are 
eligible for this summer school 
scholarship since this is a tempo- 
rary form of license. The recipient 
who receives as much as $100 is 
expected to attend for eight weeks. 
The law permits recipients of sum- 
mer school scholarships to enroll 
in courses for either high school or 
elementary school teaching. 

The Governor is authorized to 
grant not in excess of 1,000 of the 
$300 scholarships and not in ex- 
cess of 300 of the $100 scholar- 
ships. 


Selection 


All candidates are to be selected 
on the basis of personality, char- 
acter, and demonstrated scholastic 
ability. Candidates will be pro- 
posed to the State Board of Edu- 
cation, and the Board will make 
final recommendations to the Gov- 
ernor. 

Persons who have taught on the 
Emergency Teacher’s License* 
may be recommended to the State 
Board of Education for either form 
of scholarship by the superintend- 
ent of the school division con- 
cerned. Candidates who have not 
taught must be recommended to 
the Board by the authorities of the 
college at which they have studied. 

The methods by which person- 
ality, character, and scholastic abil- 

(Continued on page 333) 
*This” license is issued only to persons who 


have completed sixty semester hours of credit 
in an accredited college. 
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The Danville Technical Insti- 
tute was established prior to the 
war, about 1938, as a textile 
school where men and women 
were trained for work in the 
mills. During the war its pro- 
gram was greatly expanded to in- 
clude the many vocations men- 
tioned in this article, offering 
two types of training — classes 
during the day for those prepar- 
ing to enter the trades and classes 
at night for those already en- 
gaged in vocations. The Tech- 
nical Institute is a part of the 
Danville public school system to 
which the high school students 
commute, and there are about 
200 veterans now in training 
there. Last year the Institute 
served 357 students. The school 
will eventually move from its lo- 
cation in a silk mill to the Dan- 
ville Military Academy where it 
will be operated cooperatively 
by VPI Extension, Danville City 
School Board, and the State De- 
partment of Education. (The 
Governor has appropriated 
$275,000 for building purposes, 
and the State Department of Ed- 
ucation made a subsequent ap- 
propriation last year of $11,500 
to be matched by an equal 
amount from local funds.) 

L. A. Hill, author of this arti- 
cle, is Coordinator and Principal 
of the Danville Technical Insti- 
tute. 





HE Danville Technical School 
is offering full day trade 
classes to veterans and others 
in automobile mechanics; machine 
shop; air conditioning and refrig- 
eration; electrical repair, mainte- 
nance, and installation: radio and 
communications; and cosmetology. 
These classes are organized so that 
the students spend three hours each 
day in shop practice and thtee 
hours in related instruction. 
These courses are open to any- 
One sixteen years of age or older in 
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Danville Technical Institute 


by L. A. Hix 


Virginia that meets one of the fol- 
lowing qualifications: 
(1) be a high school graduate; 
(2) or have completed two 
years of high school in- 
cluding one year of general 
mathematics and one year 
of algebra; (algebra not 
required for those wishing 
to enter cosmetology) 
(3) or by taking an entrance 
examination which is de- 
signed to check the ability 
of the prospective stu- 
dent: 
(4) or be an honorably dis- 
charged veteran of World 
War II that has completed 
the elementary school. 


Offering 
Automobile Mechanics. The 
Automobile Mechanics course runs 
eighteen months and is planned to 
give training in the repair and 
maintenance of the automobile. 
By studying the electrical theory, 


physics, and other related material, 
the learner should develop a work- 
ing knowledge of the science neces- 
sary to understand the operation of 
all parts of the automobile. In 
the shop practice class the student 
learns repair and trouble shooting 
by working on automobiles which 
are brought into the school shop 
for. repairs. 

Electrical Repair, Maintenance, 
and Installations is an eighteen- 
months course planned to prepare 
the student to work in an electrical 
repair shop or for an electrical 
contractor. The student studies 
electrical theory to understand and 
practice the repair of motors, gen- 
erators, and other electrical appli- 
ances other than the radio. The 
student also studies and practices 
making various electrical installa- 
tions to code regulations. 


In addition to the electrical 
training, the student is taught to 


(Continued on page 330) 





Class in Cosmetology 








School Board Solves 





Housing Problem for Teachers 


by MuNN D. Forrest 


Superintendent of Schools, Crawfordsville, Arkansas 





This article is reprinted by 
permission of The Journal of 
Arkansas Education. 





S regards housing conditions, 
Crawfordsville is no differ- 
ent from the average small 

and medium sized town in Arkan- 
sas. For the past several years the 
town has been terribly crowded. 
It has always been hard to secure 
adequate housing facilities for 
teachers, and during the past five 
years conditions have gone from 
bad to worse. Besides the influx 
of rural people, the town has had 
to take care of a large number of 
guards and their families from a 
nearby prisoner-of-war camp. 
After the camp was disbanded, 
conditions did not improve, for the 
service men were then returning 
with their new families. The teach- 
ers hardest hit by the housing 
shortage over a long period of 
years had been the married men 
with families. Now, the single 
teacher, man or woman, was as 
hard hit as the one with a family. 

During the past two years six 
well qualified teachers have re- 
signed, or have refused to accept a 
position in the Crawfordsville 


schools as a result of the lack of 






housing facilities. Some of the 
present teachers returned this year 
only after it was found out that 
facilities would be provided as soon 
as possible. 

The members of the School 
Board felt that there was no al- 
ternative as to what should be 
done: either comfortable, adequate, 
reasonable living conditions must 
be made available to all the teach- 
ers, or it would be practically im- 
possible to secure the necessary staff 
to operate the school. 





One of the determining factors 
in the decision of a teacher to ac- 
cept a position is the quality of 
personal accommodations that will 
be available for her at the new loca- 
tion. Conditions brought about by 
the war have accentuated the need 
for satisfactory housing facilities 
for teachers even in our urban com- 
munities. The problem has always 
been a critical one in the rural 
areas. Just as the pupil needs an 
attractive, well lighted and clean 
classroom in which to attend 
classes, so does the teacher need 
comfortable living quarters in 
which she can secure the comfort 








and rest needed in her work. 





On a 300-foot lot directly 
across the street from the main 
school plant, the members of the 
School Board decided to construct 
a building that would adequately 


Architect’s drawing of apartment house for teachers at Crawfordsville. 
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house most of the school faculty. 
On one end of this lot, which was 
owned by the school district, is a 
frame house used as the residence 
of the superintendent. 


All types of buildings were con- 
sidered before a definite plan was 
selected. Both the conventional 
‘boarding house teacherage’’ and 
the dormitory style building were 
rejected. Congeniality does not 
seem to exist where a large group 
of adults are forced to live together. 
It was felt, however, that if a few 
teachers, especially two, could be 
in a complete unit, separate from 
the others, that conditions more 
nearly paralleling a home, would 
prevail. 


The building decided upon, 
therefore, is strictly an apartment 
house, designed to resemble a 
home, rather than a large dormi- 
tory. There are seven apartments 
in all, each a complete unit. There 
are two main parts of the house; 
the south end, with one large 
apartment, and the north end, with 
six smaller apartments. The large 
apartment faces south, the other 
apartments face east. Between the 
two parts is a central heating 
plant. In this plant there will be 


(Continued on page 328) 









Wanted: Five Cent Words 


by C. R. House, Jr. 


Director of Guidance, Warren County High School 





Mr. House has written this in 
the hope that it will benefit edu- 
cational writers and editors. 


BOUT 600 years ago Occam, 
A: monk, formulated for the 
first time the basic principle 
that truth is not complicated be- 
yond necessity; that no solution of 
a problem can be right if a simpler 
and more direct solution can be 
found. This principle has been 
known as ‘‘Occam’s razor.” 

Despite the early formulation 
of this principle, our architecture, 
our religious dogma, our political 
protocol, our formulation of the 
mysteries of economics, our philos- 
ophy, our poetry, our critical writ- 
ing, and our pedagogy all show 
the need of a shave by Occam’s 
raZor. ’ 

This is the atomic age. It is 
also the age of doubletalk, double- 
dating, doublecrossing, and, so far 
as T. C, Mits (the celebrated man 
in the street) is concerned, it is 
double or nothing—usually noth- 
ing when he tries to understand 
the words our leaders use. 

Let us look through the files 
and select only a very few recent 
samples. This from the magazine 
Kansas City Schools: 

“The evolution of the pre- 
scribed educational lingo has been 
an amazing development. If about 
1900 a teacher at a university 
brought a hen to class for teaching 
purposes, while this was an in- 
novation, the hen was simply 
a hen. By 1910 this hen was a 
“‘problem.”” In 1915.it had be- 
come a “‘project.””. Around 1919 
the hen was a “unit of work.” 
By 1925 it had become an “‘ac- 
tivity."" In 1930 it was the “basis 
of an integrated program.”’ And 
lo! in 1936 the poor hen had be- 
come a “frame of reference.” As 
1941 drew to a close, it was “‘im- 
plemented’ into an ‘“‘area in a 
workshop.”” In 1942 it appears 
to have been “‘calibrated’’ as part 
of the ‘‘orchestration of school and 
community activities.” 

Listen to what one of our 
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critics, Robert Penn Warren, says 
in a 1946 essay about Coleridge's 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 

“TI would distinguish, tentative- 
ly, the symbol of congruence from 
the symbol of necessity by saying 
that the former does not come to 
us bearing within itself the reason 
for its appeal to us but is validated 
by the manipulation of the artist 
in a special context.” 


Now here is a sample of the 


““gobbledygook’’ handed out by 
some of our politicians. No, that’s 
too long; let’s see what this is. 
Hmmm.” From Colliers, December 
28, 1946 issue. Evidently some 
semantical comments on jive by 
Robert C. Ruark. 

“A young man who refers to 
his dream beam as a chill bill is 
unchivalrously condemning her as 
a dinner winner, which means she 
is a junior gold digger. A lass who 
is a mite light on the bright is a 
dull skull, or dope, to the young 
punk who is both sharp in the 
threads and alive to the jive. 

“The awful word ‘jerk’ has 
been legitimized by inclusion in 
the dictionary as a nonvulgar de- 
scription of a dope, twerp, or gen- 
erally unhep citizen. 

“Today's jargon is richly 
raisined with such figures of speech 
as: ‘Get her to handle your case,’ 
which means “There goes a pretty 
girl who looks reasonable, and you 
seem like a man who needs a little 
feminine companionship.” “The 
rope’s up on him’ means so-and-so 
is socially unacceptablé, and is de- 
rived from some of the snootier 
gin mills’ habit of keeping a velvet 
cable taut before their portals to 
fence out the poor millionaires. 

‘“*Drop dead’ is not so sinister 
as it sounds; it means get out of 
my life, or simply, go away. ‘Get 
lost,’ in the imperative, has the 
same connotation. 

“Contrasted to the roughly 
hewn expressions of the twenties, 
today’s popular talk shows con- 
siderable time and thought on the 
part of its originators. Try the 
old ones on for size: Get hot, 
hotsy-totsy, turn on the heat, red- 


hot mama, the cat’s whiskers, the 
cat’s pajamas, hot ziggety, whoo- 
pee, Wow, sweet mama, horse- 
feathers, joyride, pash, and petting 
party. Descriptive, maybe, but 
limited, and not to be compared 
with ‘What's the poop on the 
group, Luke?’ as an artistic crea- 
tion.” 

Ah, well, their elders are not 
without sin. Let’s see what our 
filed collection next divulges, beg 
pardon, shows, produces, offers, 
exhibits; I almost failed to get my 
concepts coordinated. I must re- 
member to call a spade a spade 
and not an implement for digging 
and adapted for being pushed into 
the ground by the foot, the resul- 
tant action of which is to disen- 
gage the earth, et cetera, and by a 
concentrated effort, a coordinated 
movement of arm, leg, and back 
muscles to elevate and finally to 
deposit the earth, et cetera, in a 
suitable receptacle or .appropriate 
place. 

But to go on, this paragraph is 
from School and Soctety, and is 
written by William Brickman, a 
New York University instructor, 
who has returned after three years 
in the army and a survey of edu- 
cational journals to find that 

“The schools continue to serve 
pupil and community needs. The 
teachers revitalize the old methods, 
stimulate interest in the new pro- 
gram, and implement the recom- 
mendations of the curriculum ex- 
perts. The latter envision a wider 
adoption of vitalized method and 
content, and are always striving 
after the coordination of program 
for the schools in transition. Un- 
der the enriched curricula, it will 
be possible for pupils to achieve 
self-realization by meeting real sit- 
uations, by being weaned from 
blind conformity to authority, and 
by being confronted with thought- 
provoking problems. Above all, 
the school must be intent upon 
harnessing and integrating the so- 
cial and cultural forces within the 
structural framework of modern 
society. It is only through pool- 

(Continued on page 332) 
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Elementary School Music 


by RuTH WirwiaMs 


tions. First, what should 
music mean to the elemen- 
tary school child and second, how 
can we best meet his musical needs? 

Music at all times and at any 
age, must be a joyous experience or 
else it defeats its own purpose; for 
the very nature of music is that of 
creative release. 

The music period should pro- 
ceed in an atmosphere of happy 
cooperation, free from pedagogical 
carpings or fears of the child’s be- 
ing exposed as exhibit A. Music 
is beautiful and nothing should 
be allowed to over-shadow this 
intimate and actual contact which 
children have with beauty. The 
music lesson should be a bond of 
understanding between the teacher 
and the child—a pleasant experi- 
ence created and shared together. 
Music will always be an expres- 
sion of an inherent quality of 
idealism which is a part of hu- 
man nature however well dis- 
guised. That is why it is called 
the universal language. Music, 
born of man’s finest sensitivities. 
is without relation to nationalities, 
or languages, or creeds, or any ma- 
terialism. It cannot be translated 
into other terms. The creation of 
sound in rhythmic pattern is as old 
as man. 

The kindergarten is the place, 
then, where this instinctive desire 


Ea us ask ourselves two ques- 





“Here is a thought-provoking 
article on Elementary Music by 
a music teacher who has two 
thousand pupils under her tute- 
lage. Miss Williams is making 
a different approach to the prob- 
lem than is usual in our State, 
since she is doing practically all 
the music teaching herself. The 
music teachers in most like sit- 
uations depend on the room 
teachers under their guidance 
and supervision for the actual 
teaching. I am sure all elemen- 
tary teachers and music teachers 
will find suggestions in the arti- 
cle helpful.” Luther A. Rich- 
man, State Supervisor of Music. 
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to beat time can be fulfilled. Let 
us have the child beat to his heart's 
content—on drums, on triangles, 
on wood blocks, or by clapping 
cymbals or by shaking bells, or 
just by hitting two sticks together. 
And, because rhythm in music is 
a physical, moving property, let 
us give the child the opportunity 
to step, and dance and skip, and 
run to the musical beat. 

Because singing is an entirely 
natural art for any human being, 
with the spirit of the child issuing 
forth under the disciplime of 
beauty, we introduce him to mel- 
odies which are his first intellectual 
challenge, musically speaking. 

This feeling of unhampered and 
singular creativity remains un- 
diminished through the second 
grade. With the third grade there 
comes a psychological and physical 
change. The child becomes group 
conscious and self-conscious. It is 
time to begin to do a bit of ex- 
panding. There will be an almost 
natural division of those who wish 
to perform and those who attain 
musical satisfaction from being the 
audience. And so we start a Junior 
Choir or Glee Club. We encour- 
age further musical instruction on 
a selected musical instrument. 

The school program, and I can’t 
make this too emphatic, should be 
elastic enough to meet the needs of 
the most talented musical disposi- 
tion and yet never discourage the 
innate cravings of the most musi- 
cally dull. 

It is in the primary grades that 
we test all voices individually and 
seat the children according to their 
vocal exactness. The clear strong 
voices are placed at the back of the 


room. Those having weaker voices 
are seated in front of these musi- 
cally true voices so that they may 
overpower and guide the weak; 
and in the front rows across the 
room we place the ‘“‘monotones”’ 
—those unfortunate, but by no 
means hopeless individuals, whose 
larynges grope about in the nether 
regions. The primary grades, too, 
are the place to start exercises in 
pitch and tone. The child can also 
grasp the idea of note and time 
variance. 

The rhythm bands of the first 
two grades now disappear as such 
and the children who are so dis- 
posed are in the regular school or- 
chestra. 


Physical - rhythmic expression 
continues and develops through 
the medium of singing games and 
simple folk dances. 

The fourth grade child is ready 
to appreciate music other than his 
own. And what a privilege it is, 
as well as a sacred task, to bring 
the world’s great and beautiful 
music to him. Don’t be fooled into 
thinking he wants. to be milk-fed 
either. He sometimes devours very 
meaty chunks. What a marvelous 
integration this musical literature 
affords us. Geographical names 
become the homeland of Rimsky- 
Korsakovv or Grieg of Lizt. Sci- 
ence is interpreted in the thunder- 
storm of the ““William Tell Over- 
ture’ or the ‘Pastoral Symphony” 
of Beethoven. History is exposed 
in a new and dramatic light by 
hearing such records as ‘The 
Overture of 1812” or “‘Finlandia’”’ 
by Sibelius. And literature is gen- 
erously represented by such well 
loved musical selections as Grieg’s 
“Peer Gynt’ suite or by Ravel’s 
“Ma Mere L’Oye’’ or ‘Mother 
Goose”’ suite. 

The symphony orchestra and 
classical symphonic music should 
become part of the child’s music 
education. In communities where 
the child cannot actually attend 
symphony concerts, operas, and 
ballets, it is all the more obligatory 
that the school bring this material 
to him. 
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There are certain standard 
symphonic suites which are partic- 
ularly adapted to the children in 
the upper elementary grades. I 
have in mind such musical litera- 
ture as ‘The Carnival of the 
Animals’’ by Saint-Saéns, ‘‘Peter 
and the Wolf’’, by Prokofieff, 
Haydn’s ‘Toy Symphony”, ‘““The 
Children’s Corner Suite’, by De- 
bussy, ‘On the Trail’, by Grofé, 
‘The London Suite’, by Eric 
Coates, and, of course, the delight- 
ful ‘‘Nutcracker Suite’’ of Tschai- 
kowski’s. [Then we'd do well to 
have Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Mid-Sum- 
mer Night’s Dream’’, and the 
‘Coppelia’’ ballet. “‘Carmen”’ se- 
lections are easy on the children’s 
musical digestion as well as the stir- 
ring “Fire Music” of “Die 
Walkurie’’. 

Let’s keep our child’s musical 
scope wide and progressive. 

Art and Music are so closely re- 
lated that that is a subject unto it- 
self and I shall make no attempt 
here to cover the vast opportuni- 
ties afforded by such a union. 

Fifth grade music in gratifying 
to the teacher because now the chil- 
dren have a fairly knowledgeable 
grasp of the mechanics of music 
and can judge fairly accurately 
their own musical performance. 
The more intelligent groups are 
pleased with an elementary intro- 
duction to harmony entailing, as 
it does, the distinguishing of in- 
tervals. In the fifth grade, too, 
the more musically gifted enjoy 
the chance to create little tunes— 
and an attempt at notation is an 
experience which we should not 
deny even the less gifted. 

Musical taste is keen and truly 
good music should be sung and 
heard. The rhythmic activity is 
now entirely in the hands of the 
teacher of physical education, who 
is trained to teach the intricacies 
of the traditional folk dances. 


The children who play musical 
instruments receive their greatest 
satisfaction in working as a group 
member in the school orchestra. 
Nevertheless, it is a nice, important 
thing to him to be asked, once in 
a while, to play for the class group, 
either as a solo part or as an ac- 
companiment to the class singing. 

In the sixth grade there seems 
to be a subtle change and some- 
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times a hard one with which to 
deal, particularly if the group is 
slow mentally. Folks songs, while 
good for any group, are peculiarly 
adapted to this type of child. The 
more brilliant sixth grader seems 
to crave songs of a magnitude 
which may seem, at first glance, to 
be far beyond his range. The 
teacher’s problem will be to find 
suitable songs and dispense them 
wisely and well. 

The Senior Glee Club (made up 
of fourth, fifth, and sixth grade 
children with outstanding voices) , 
is an answer to the demands of the 
now musically discerning. 

Along with the high idealisms 
of the sixth grade child are the 
first faint signs of sentimentality. 
Don’t be afraid of them when 
they ask if they may sing ‘‘Good- 
night, Sweetheart’’ or ‘“Whisper- 
ing’. Let them —only be sure 
they sing such songs well — and 
don’t let this diet of whipped 
cream supplant a_ well-balanced 
program of, shall we say, more 
substantial songs. 

The seventh grade child, gen- 
erally speaking, undergoes a de- 
cided psychological and physical 
change. The boys want to sing 
an octave lower if they possibly 
can, and the girls’ voices are now 
getting set into a pattern of so- 
prano and contralto. 

This, then, is the time to de- 
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velop two part singing. You no 
longer have Choir 1, 2, and 3— 
but seat the children according to 
vocal range and pitch. Two part 
singing begins in earnest but fot 
exclusively. Always teach the alto 
part first—for it many times has 
less melody than the soprano part. 
The alto part once established has 
less tendency to be pulled away 
when the soprano part is applied. 
Try to get contrapuntal songs 
that have the same, or at least, very 
strong melodic design in order to 
help the alto section. Isolate the 
sections of the alto part (and it’s 
always there) where real difficul- 
ties arise and go over them until 
they are firmly established. 

If you have enough boys in this 
grade alone to make up a Glee 
Club—very effective work can be 
done with them in the way of 
singing sea chanties and cowboy 
songs. The girls could form octets 
for public performance with per- 
haps one or two of them doing 
some solo part. My point is, not 
to have them in your regular 
Senior Glee Club. They have, by 
now, become physically and vocal- 
ly overpowering. 

If the seventh grade group is 
not large enough to separate into 
these suggested groups have them, 
if called upon for public perform- 
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“How would you like to go out- 
doors for geometry during the next 
three weeks?” Every eye is on the 
teacher; is this a gag—or what? 
He seems serious; he continues. 
“And map the school grounds, 
measure the height of the flag pole 
and learn some of the simpler fea- 
tures of surveying? We might see 
what we can do with the tripod 
compass, the Egyptian rope, the 
steel tape, the level, sextant, plane 
table and bypsometer?” Out come 
these instruments from the closet. 
Interest is intense. Repetition of 
the question is merely a form, 
“would you?’ The answer, is in- 
evitable, unanimous, enthusiastic. 

And thus the solid geometry 
class at Falls Church High School 
launched its experimental course in 
outdoor measurement. It began 
September 19th and ended October 
14th, using sixteen clear-weather 
school periods for the work. 











Student Instructors Used 


NE of the practical prob- 
() lems was that of equipment. 

We had one level, one hyp- 
someter, just one of each type of 
instrument. Whereas some of our 
things are homemade and inex- 
pensive and might have been se- 
cured in additional quantity, the 
unit had to be geared to the scarcer 
items. Our county is blessed with 
a progressive, forward-looking 
school board; it has bought for 
us the things which we could not 
make ourselves. But we feel our 
obligation for economy, so the 
opening of the unit found us with 
six different instruments whose 
use must be taught and with just 
one of each instrument to work 
with. Obviously the whole class 
could not crowd around a single 
instrument; but if divided into six 
groups, each of the three or four 
students in each group could set 
up, handle, adjust, work with and 
become intimately acquainted with 
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The Class, Ready to Measure Various Things 


its instrument. This then was 
adopted as the plan: to use each 
instrument each day; to divide the 
class into six groups and, during 
the course of the three weeks, to 
have each of these groups rotate 
through the six different instru- 
ments. All very well; but how to 
teach six different groups in six dif- 
ferent instruments? Can the teach- 
er be in several places at once? No, 
but he can furnish a book, a pam- 
phlet, or a manufacturer’s instruc- 
tion sheet for each instrument. He 
can designate the members of the 
first group which is to work with 
an instrument to be the instructors 
for that instrument; he can give 
these instructors as many periods 
as may be necessary to permit them 
to master their instrument and to 
make some measurements with it; 
(four periods proved enough for 
this). And he can go about from 
one of these “instructor” groups 
to another, helping with any point 
which is not clear from the printed 
page. This student instructor idea 
worked. Moreover it was fun. 
Each student was instructor for 
three or four times. 

Let us follow the sextant group 
today. The first bell rings; in pops 
the “‘instructor’’; he makes a bee 
line for the instrument closet and 


out comes the sextant, in careful 
hands. Over to the window, and 
as the two or perhaps three new 
sextant learners appear one by one, 
they gather around, and, ‘“‘What’s 
this?’ ‘“‘How do you read this 
scale?’’ ‘“Then how do you con- 
vert degrees into feet of height?’’ 
With such questions and with 
the instrument passing from hand 
to hand, the learners quickly see 
how. ‘‘Let’s get outside and meas- 
ure something.”” And out they 
go, led by the student instructor 
who has a carefully worked out 
lesson plan in his head; he has 
himself measured many of the in- 
teresting things in the area and he 
has checked on his measurements: 
he has marked several favorite 
spots. He leads his little group to 
one of them and helps the first 
member measure an angle. ‘‘Forty- 
three degrees?’’, he'll repeat. “I 
made it just a little more, try it 
again, carefully.” ‘‘Forty-three 
degrees, twenty minutes? That's 
right on the button; good work.” 
Little time used in explanation. 
It’s mostly doing. It’s, “You hold 
it here; you sight through this. 
You loosen this screw just a little. 
That’s it; keep going carefully. 
Hold it steadily. That’s fine.” 
Our limited equipment had 
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helped us to a happy vision of a 
true experience unit. If we had 
had a whole room full of sextants, 
we might have gone conventional. 
We might ourselves have organized 
our lessons in detail; we might 
have been theoretical. We might 
have missed the opportunity of let- 
ting students instruct each other— 
and that was the best feature of 
the whole unit. 


U. S. Geological Survey Map and 
Egyptian Rope 

The map and the Egyptian rope 
are not closely related; they were 
grouped together because neither, 
alone, requires as much time as the 
other lessons. The map used is the 
USGS sheet which includes the 
school district; it is large in scale, 
three inches to the mile. One 
copy, posted on the bulletin board, 
has attracted almost everyone who 
has entered the room. Provided 
with a ruler, it enables one to scale 
off straight-line distances and, with 
a ‘‘map measurer’’ to measure dis- 
tances along a winding road or 
any other route, curved or straight. 
Students also learn about magnetic 
declination, about contours, slope 
and heights, and in general, be- 
come interested in the topography 
and development of the land in 
their community. Another copy is 
available to take outside, to orient 
on the ground and to visualize 
what is over the hill that way and 
what lies around the bend there. 

The Egyptian rope is a thirty- 
six foot sash cord, knotted at each 
one-yard division and with red 
markings to divide it into the fa- 
miliar Pythagoran triangle of 3, 4, 
5. The Egyptians used it to lay 
out a right angle, and so do we. 
Our students staked out a volley 
ball court as a lesson exercise, using 
rope and steel tape. Apparently 
the rope seemed practical; the foot- 
ball manager is a member of the 
class and he afterwards borrowed 
the rope and tape to lay out a new 
football field. 


Compass 


We fitted a pocket sized com- 
pass into a recess in a one-inch 
board, provided it with a large 
face graduated for compass bear- 
ings and fitted it with a tripod of 
dowel sticks; and there resulted a 
very usable little tripod compass 
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as shown in the picture. With a 
triangular ruler as alidade we used 
this instrument to traverse the 
boundary of our nine-acre school 
plot. It was an interesting project 
to locate the main corner stone, 
which had been covered up just at 
the edge of the side-walk when the 
latter was made, to make the initial 
set-up over it and to “‘run a line’”’ 
around the plot. The deed, with 
its legal language and form, is also 
worth the ‘attention of students. 


Our plane table was also a 
home-made instrument. We used 


Level Group at Work 


a white pine drawing board and 
fitted it with dowel stick legs. This 
proved satisfactory for making a 
map of the school grounds but it 
is inconvenient to use because of 
its short legs. The School Board 
has more recently bought us a 
beautiful surveyor’s plane table 
equipped with brass alidade. This 
new table stands breast high; it is 
sturdy and as the table can be 
made to rotate on its base plate, 
it is much easier to orient than our 
home-made model. In future units 
we will use both of our tables, 
perhaps improving our early 
model. The plane table survey is 
a good project. The student’s in- 
dividual pace scale is the key to its 
success. Incidentally, we found the 
pace scale the most difficult item 
in the entire unit for students to 
learn. 





Hypsometer 

Our hypsometer is a purchased 
item but a satisfactory one can be 
made by a careful draftsman. We 
used this instrument to measure 
vertical angles and, by measuring 
appropriate base lines with steel 
tape, to convert those angles into 
vertical distances in feet. The use 
of sine, cosine and tangent brings 
students to the threshold of trig- 
onometry. It is planned when 
we first take up trigonometry next 
semester, that we shall bring out 
the hypsometer and note how an 
angle is related to its several func- 
tions. 

Following that, at appropriate 
times in the course, we shall re- 
study the sextant, level, plane table 
and other instruments and go fur- 
ther into their theory of operation, 
confident that students who al- 
ready know how to use them for 
actual measurements will be eager 
to learn the theory behind the op- 
eration. 

Level 

We had planned to use a little 
five-dollar Boy Scout hand level 
but just before the unit’s opening 
day there arrived the School Board 
purchased ‘‘farmer’s’’ level, a 
much-appreciated instrument and 
one which has paid practical divi- 
dends. Our unit exercise, as initi- 
ated by the student instructors, 
was to run a level line along a 
1,200-foot route down the avenue. 
There is a 17-foot difference in 
elevation and our students meas- 
ured it to within 5 inches for the 
worst performance and to within 
3 inches for the more careful stu- 
dents. 

Ours is a new school and its 
grounds are still being developed. 
Within five weeks after the unit be- 
gan, our “‘expert’’ level men had 
been called upon to do three prac- 
tical jobs, two for lawn grading 
on our own grounds and one for 
a sewer line for a new elementary 
school nearby. We did the in- 
strument work for our own zrad- 
ing at the request of the Principal; 
the students felt real satisfaction 
that he should have confidence in 
their surveying and should ask 
them to handle the grading of the 
front lawn; they did the job well. 
But we were really set up when 
the School Board’s engineer picked 

(Continued on page 330) 
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VEA Committees 


American Education Week Committee 

Mrs. Margaret Hudson, Chairman, Rich- 
mond. 

Mary Barbour, Arlington. 

Marvin L. Carper, Martinsville. 

Mrs. Henry W. Decker, Richmond. 

Mrs. Louise Day Gibson, Covington. 

Mrs. Sarah Van Kyle, Hillsville. 

Dr. Edward F. Overton, Richmond. 

C. R. Six, Rural Retreat. 


Auditing Committee 
G. H. Reid, Chairman, Richmond. 
R. Bruce Neill, Fredericksburg. 
Ray E. Reid, Blackstone. 

Budget Committee 
Charles L. Jennings, Chairman, Abingdon 
J. Irving Brooks, Highland Springs. 
R. C. Jennings, Charlottesville. 
Z. T. Kyle, Richmond. 
Virginia E. Lewis, Culpeper. 
John D. Meade, Petersburg. 

Certification Policy Committee 

Leslie E. Bush, Chairman, Richmond. 
Sue Ayres, Manassas. 
Dr. J. L. Blair Buck, Richmond. 
Mrs. Nora Payne Hill, Danville. 
Irving Lindsey, Alexandria. 
Ruth Riddick, Norfolk. 
H. A. Wise, Accomiac. 


Citizenship Committee 
S. A. MacDonald, Chairman, Norfolk. 
Dr. Marie E. Alexander, Hampton 
C. M. Bradley, Warrenton. 
Miss Marion G. Burroughs, Oceana. 
Dr. A. M. Jarman, Charlottesville. 
Mrs. Rosa Loving, Richmond 
James Smith, Ashland. 
Mrs. C. P. Watts, Lynchburg. 


Constitution Committee 


Dr. Francis G. Lankford, Jr., Chairman 
Charlottesville. 
Erna Glascock, Whitmell. 
E. S. H. Greene, Chesterfield. 
George Oliver, Williamsburg. 
George L. Sandvig, Richmond. 
Credentials Committee 
W. W. Rich, Jr., Chairman, Arlington. 
Roland W. Galvin, Richmond. 
Flora M. Hill, Petersburg. 
Federal Legislative Committee 
Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, Chairman, Norfolk. 





Annye B. Burbank, Hampton. 

B. L. Dickinson, Marion. 

Samuel M. Holton, Farmville. 

Mrs. Leslie Fox Keyser, Front Royal. 
H. A. McKann, Richmond. 

Rebecca Owen, Lorton. 

James E. Peters, Salem. 

Harold W. Ramsey, Rocky Mount. 


Legislative Committee 
+Z. T. Kyle, Chairman, Richmond. 
J. A. Burke, Appomattox. 
Randolph W. Church, Richmond. 
*C. Alton Lindsay, Hampton. 
John D. Meade, Petersburg. 
Antoinette Pool, Norfolk. 

*Claude M. Richmond, Arlington. 

Necrology Committee 


Lucy Mason Holt, Chairman, Norfolk. 
Professional Relations Committee 

Dr. J. P. Wynne, Chairman, Farmville. 

Mary Baylou, Alexandria. 

Ercelle Bennett, Radford. 

Dr. J. L. Blair Buck, Richmond. 

Walter E. Campbell, Norfolk. 

Q. D. Gasque, Front Royal. 

Joseph A. Schad, Blacksburg. 

Lucy H. Sinclair, Newport News. 

Annie Preston Starling, Winchester. 


Public Relations Committee 
Mrs. Reba D. Hash, Chairman, Roanoke. 
Louise Bernard, Richmond. 

S. R. Butler, Norfolk. 

Fendall R. Ellis, Wytheville. 

Fern R. Hoover, Harrisonburg. 

Mrs. Josephine N. Howdershell, Fairfax. 

Clarence Spain, Richmond. 

D. B. Webb, Louisa. 

Nelle Wright, Waynesboro. 
Resolutions Committee 

G. L. H. Johnson, Chairman, Danville. 

D. C. Beery, Staunton. 

Mrs. Eugenia T. Bumpass, Bumpass. 

Margaret Clifton, Pulaski. 

George Moody, Glen Allen. 
Retirement Committee 

D. E. McQuilkin, Chairman, Roanoke. 

Cornelia S. Adair, Richmond. 

Dr. Fred M. Alexander, Richmond. 

J. J. Brewbaker, Norfolk. 

Mary DeLong, Roanoke. 

Dr. S. P. Duke, Harrisonburg. 

J. J. Fray, Rustburg. 

Dr. Arthur L. Maiden, Arlington. 





for 1947--Named by President Kyle 


School Finance Committee 
F. F. Jenkins, Chairman, Franklin. 
T. C. Anderson, South Norfolk. 
Mrs. F. C. Beverley, Whitmell. 
Thomas C. Boushall, Richmond. 
H. K. Cassell, Tazewell. 
O, L. Emerick, Leesburg. 
Mary Sue Fuller, Lebanon. 
Paul Hounshell, Culpeper. 
Dowell J. Howard, Richmond. 
J. J. Kelly, Jr., Wise. 
Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster, Farmville. 
L. H. McCue, Jr., Lynchburg. 
T. J. McIlwaine, Farmville. 
G. Tyler Miller, Richmond. 
James E. Old, Jr., Norfolk. 
Leonard A. Starling, Keysville. 
T. C. Williams, Alexandria. 

Teacher Recruitment Commission 
Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster, Chairman, Farm- 
ville. 
Lloyd C. Bird, Richmond. 
Dr. J. L. Blair Buck, Richmond. 
R. B. Crawford, Farmville. 
J. S. Darling, Hampton. 
Elizabeth Ellmore, Dinwiddie. 
Dr. W. J. Gifford, Harrisonburg. 
Annie M. Hancock, Lynchburg. 
N. Celeste Jones, Richmond. 
J. J. Kelly, Jr., Big Stone Gap. 
G. Tyler Miller, Richmond. 
Dr. M’Ledge Moffett, Radford. 
Edgar G. Pruet, Alexandria. 
George Scott Shackleford, Roanoke. 
Mary Phlegar Smith, Hollins. 
Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., Rapidan. 
H. I. Willett, Richmond. 
E. F. Yates, Powhatan. 
Tenure Committee 

R. L. Lacy, Chairman, Halifax. 
E. Taylor Batten, Holland. 
T. Marcus Gillespie, Bluefield. 
J. Nelson Jester, Chincoteague. 
Elsie A. Martin, Harrisonburg. 
Dr. R. O. Nelson, Newport News. 

Time and Place Committee 
Joseph B. Van Pelt, Chairman, Bristol. 
Marguerite Crumley, Richmond. 
Lelia A. Deans, Portsmouth. 
J. M. Garber, Strasburg. 
Mrs. Florence M. Lohmann, Richmond. 
W. R. Savage, Jr., Suffolk. 


*Elected by Board of Directors. 
tEx-officio. 









The Executive Committee of the 
Pennsylvania State School Commis- 
sion, following a meeting on Decem- 
ber 10, warned that the present tax 
structure in Pennsylvania is in- 
capable of carrying the burden of 
school financing. The committee 
proposed a flat 1 per cent income 
tax or a 2 per cent sales tax to 
meet expanding educational needs 
in the State. 

The Commission has made an 
exhaustive study of public educa- 


“The study reveals that, in addition 





tion in Pennsylvania and_ states, 





Pennsylvania Commission Urges Income Tax on Sales Levy for Schools 


to the $20,000,000 committed to 
school subsidies by the 1945 Leg- 
islature, in excess of 1945 school 
appropriation, an additional sum of 
$65,000,000 per year will be 
needed.” 

“The present tax structure in 
Pennsylvania is incapable of carry- 
ing the load. The School Commis- 
sion sees but two possible sources of 
revenue adequate to the needs out- 
lined: Either a flat income tax of 
one per cent or a two per cent re- 
tail sales tax. Either of these levies 
would yield approximately $90,- 


000,000 during the average year.” 
The Committee said the increase 
in State appropriations is necessary 
to cover such items as increased sub- 
sidies, raising of the teacher salary 
standards to a point comparable 
with other requiring 
similar talent, pupil transportation 
facilities, tuition reimbursement, 
strengthening State and county of- 
fices of school administration, fur- 
ther assistance to physically handi- 
capped, and necessary follow up 
measures on the school health pro- 


professions 


gram. 
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An apple for the teacher... 


For the teacher whose limitless tolerance and patience have made our children aware 
that education is a privilege and a challenge that cannot be ignored . . . for the wise 


teacher who establishes leadership in her own field, and recognizes it in all others. 


ONE OF VIRGINIA’S THREE GREAT STORES 


Hoironionat 7 
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The Major Task 


(Continued from page 311) 


well as on the scholarly level, 
through the so-called “‘mass me- 
dia’’ of the press, radio and motion 
picture. In using these media 
which science and technology have 
given us, UNESCO will reach 
adults in their homes and in their 
meeting places, as well as students 
in schools and universities. 

“UNESCO will initiate a con- 
ference on the writing of textbooks 
and other teaching materials, in an 
attempt to reduce or eliminate un- 
due national biases and prejudicial 
reflections on other countries. 

““UNESCO may initiate an in- 
tensive study of the techniques of 
education for international under- 
standing, and of developing atti- 
tudes conducive to peace. 

‘A system of inter-library loans 
may be worked out, so that ideas 
contained in books and other 
printed materials can be made 
available throughout the world re- 
gardless of national boundaries.”’ 

Through the Office of Interna- 
tional Information and Cultural 
Affairs we hope to increase other 
people’s understanding of Amer- 
ica, bi-laterally. Through UNES- 
CO we hope to increase internation- 
al understanding multilaterally. 

Whether or not we succeed in 
this work depends ultimately on 
the people themselves in every 
country—on the citizens of today 
and on their influence on the citi- 
zens of tomorrow. The building 
of a world community and in- 
formed world public opinion will 
require all that national and in- 
ternational agencies can do, all that 
private groups can do, and all that 
educators can do. 

The Government’s part in creat- 
ing greater international under- 
standing is merely supplementary 
to the work that is carried on daily 
through the individual initiative of 
millions of people in this country 
and in all countries. Among these 


millions, teachers have the greatest . 


individual opportunity and can 
play the leading individual roles. 
It is their attitudes, their knowl- 
edge and their vision which can 
have the greatest influence on the 
future of any group. 

Thus there is no more impor- 
tant calling for the world’s future. 
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Adult Education 


(Continued from page 315) 


onstrators of system to the local 
assessors. Through them, the five 
local men receive instruction by 
precept and example throughout 
the months required to complete 
the appraisal. 


It is important that distinction 
be made between the functions of 
the appraiser and the assessor, 
even when the latter participates 
in the appraisal. Under either 
method, the appraisal stage is the 
field-work stage, the months of 
travel and inspection of the prop- 
erties. The appraisers carry with 
them printed and prepared work- 
sheets, one for each property, on 
which they record, while viewing 
the property, the essential elements 
of the valuation. 


Values Equalized 


The values thus recorded are the 
full 100 per cent of the fair mar- 
ket value at prewar levels, present 
inflated values being strictly 
avoided. Making a fraction of the 
appraised value is no part of the 
work of the appraiser, that being 
the duty and responsibility of the 
board of assessors. 


Generally, the appraisal stage 
will occupy from nine to eleven 
months of the reassessment year. 
In the last four to eight weeks of 
the process, the assessors, whether 
they have acted as appraisers in 
the prior stage or not, must take 
over, choose a fraction—an assess- 
ment ratio—to be made applicable 
to all appraised values, by way of 
reducing them to equalized as- 
sessed values, advertise the fact that 
the new values may be had by 
the taxpayer upon application, 
hold hearings of taxpayers who 
may wish to be heard, and make 
up in typed form the official re- 
port. 


This concluding stage of a gen- 
eral reassessment is the task of the 
assessors. If they have made or 
helped to make the appraisals, their 
work, nevertheless, must be made 
subject to review by the board of 
assessors acting in their semi-ju- 
diciat capacity for review and 
equalization of all appraised 
values. 








Cost Saved 


Thus, by inclusion of the work 
of review and equalization as an es- 
sential part of the reassessment 
process, the old, obsolete and mis- 
takenly-named “‘board of equali- 
zation’, is avoided and its cost 
saved. In this manner, the review 
is made of the reassessment prior 
to its entry by the commissioner 
of the revenue upon the land book 
and made by the local personnel 
best equipped to make it: the local 
citizens who have just finished the 
year-long job. 


The educational value of these 
projects reaches far beyond locally 
appointed and elected tax officials. 
It reaches the taxpayer as he ob- 
serves the appraisal being con- 
ducted in systematic fashion and 
without favoritism or discrimina- 
tion, as he reads the notices of 
‘hearings’ (exemplified by the one 
reproduced on page 314), and as 
he responds to such notice to ap- 
pear before the board of assessors 
in case he wishes to register a com- 
plaint. 


In the hearing room, confronted 
by his appraisal sheet and those of 
his neighbors, if he so desires, he 
learns that his property has been 
measured for appraisal by the same 
yardstick as that used on the prop- 
erties of his neighbors, that all tax- 
payers alike have had the benefit 
of the same fractional reduction of 
appraised values, and that the as- 
sessors are eager to hear and heed 
anything he may have to say to- 
ward a fairer valuation, if possible, 
of his property. Whether, there- 
fore, he succeeds in his effort to 
obtain a reduction, he goes from 
the hearing room a more enlight- 
ened and happier taxpayer, a bet- 
ter citizen in a community of bet- 
ter promise. 








Summer 
Employment: 
Y.M.C.A. Boy’s Camp on Chesa- 
peake Bay to help with 
SWIMMING — ATHLETICS 
HANDICRAFTS 
if interested, write— 


T. AUBREY MORSE, 


Camp Director 
312 WEST BUTE STREET 
NORFOLK 7, VIRGINIA 
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Students Want Teachers 
To Use Discipline 

The ideal teacher may be either 
a man or a woman but he or she 
must be thoroughly familiar with 
the subject taught. She is fair and 
impartial with the students but 
uses firm discipline when necessary. 
She is cheerful and smiling, friend- 
ly in and out of the classroom, and 
always neatly dressed. And above 
all, she has a sense of humor. She 
can tell a joke and enjoy one even 
when it is on her. 

This is a composite picture of the 
ideal teacher as drawn by more than 
1,700 high school students who 
swamped the offices of Scholastic 
Magazines with their opinions. The 
students were asked to list the qual- 
ities they feel necessary for the 
perfect tutor and an analysis of 
their replies reveal they have very 
definite ideas on the subject. 

A large percentage of the stu- 
dents want a teacher to have con- 
trol over the class and to use dis- 
cipline when necessary. “I like a 
teacher that is strict!”” commented 
one. “One that will make you learn 
what she is teaching and will make 
you feel that it is important. A 
teacher that can put the smarties 
where they belong.” 

An overwhelming majority of 
students list a sense of humor as 
an essential qualification. They 
differentiate between a sense of hu- 
mor and a pleasant and cheerful dis- 
position and demand both. Ap- 
pearance is important with almost 
half stating that neatness and good 
grooming are highly desirable. Con- 
trol of temper is also stressed. 
Teachers “should not yell at a stu- 
dent...” or “. . . get excited and 
shout.” 

There were no requests for a 
teacher who gives no homework but 
a number of replies said there were 
times when homework should be 
light and certain occasions when it 
should not be assigned. 

“My ideal teacher is my friend. I 
can discuss anything from political 
upsets to football games with him. 
In the classroom he is respected and, 
in turn, he respects every student 
as an individual. My ideal teacher 
teaches because he likes ‘kids’ and 
wants to help them.” 

—From Scholastic Magazines. 
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YOUR SUIT TRIUMPHANT! 


Wear it proudly, triumphantly . . . see fashion’s canny new 
ways of willowing your torso and flattering your ego! See 
how skirts follow jackets to slim new lengths. See the exuberant 
new triple-tier bustle back! In black, navy and pastel colors. 


Sizes 9 to 44—16%4 to 24%, 45.00 
L’PELL SHOP—Grace between Third and Fourth 
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Our Neighbors 
Near and Far 


Imaginary journeys take the fourth-grade pupil 
into regions near his home and far, far away in 


Making his 


first trip across the United States, he learns 


this introductory geography text. 


basic geographic concepts which serve as a rich 
background for excursions into different civi- 
lizations. Traveling from the rubber-gatherers 
of the Amazon to the Eskimos of the Arctic, from 
the Bedouins of the desert to the mountaineers of 
Switzerland, from the children of Mediterranean 
villages to the boys and girls of Chinese cities, 
the schoolroom tourist finds out how geographic 
conditions affect the lives of people all over 
the world. A world traveler herself, the author 


presents clear-cut pictures of typical regions, 


a 


by 
Frances 


Carpenter 


Our Little Neighbors 
at Work and Play 


Here, There, Then, and Now 


How men find food, build homes, and clothe them- 
selves by making use of what nature provides in 
the regions in which they live is the theme of 
this third-grade book. Four large units present 
stories of children and their homes in such places 
as Cuba, China, South America, Africa, and the 
Arctic; and they give pupils a sense of histori- 
cal perspective by contrasting modern country 
and city life in the United States with the way 
in which pre-Columbian Indians and early Euro- 
pean immigrants lived in our country. Each story 
tells about individual children, using a dramatic 
The vocabulary is simple, and 
Using 


narrative style. 
technical words are explained in context. 
pictures as functional teaching devices, the book 
offers abundant instructional helps and study aids. 





using a simple vocabulary and many graphic aids. 


300 Pike Street American Book Company Cincinnati 2, Ohio 





Housing Problem 
(Continued from page 318) 


an automatic oil burning furnace, 
furnishing hot water heat and cir- 
culating hot water to all apart- 
ments. Part of the heating plant 
room will be equipped as a laun- 
dry. 

The large apartment will have 
six rooms: living room, dining 
room, kitchen, three bedrooms, and 
bath. It may be occupied by sev- 
eral teachers if desired, or by a fam 
ily group. On the opposite end of 
the building from this large apart 
ment is a four-room unit: living 
room, kitchen and dinette com- 
bined, two bedrooms, and bath. 
Between these two larger apart 
ments are five three-room units, 
each with living room, kitchen and 
dinette combined, bedroom, and 
bath. All bedrooms have large 
double closets. Each apartment has 
a separate front and rear entrance. 
Each kitchen will be equipped with 
an electric stove, an electric refrig- 
erator, and built-in cabinets. Single 
beds will be placed in all bed- 
rooms. 
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The building will be face brick, 
with red asbestos shingles. This 
design will match the other three 
school buildings now on the main 
campus. The total cost of the 
building will be between $47,500 
and $50,000. Of this amount, the 
building itself will cost $40,000, 
the furniture, the balance. The 
project has been financed partially 
by a loan from the Revolving Loan 
Fund of the State Department of 
Education, and partially by cash. 
Each teacher in the two teacher 
units will be charged approximate- 
ly $25 per month. The income 
from these units will almost take 
care of the payments to the Re- 
volving Loan Fund. It is believed 
that the building will pay for itself 
over a period of 20 to 25 years. 

It was not possible to get a con- 
tractor to take the construction job 
except on a cost-plus basis. It was 
therefore decided to hire a building 
supervisor and purchase all mate- 
rials through the school. The su- 
pervisor hires and supervises all 
laborers on the project. The la- 
borers are paid through the school 
office. All materials are purchased 


by the school officials and paid for 
through the regular school chan- 
nels. This means more work, of 
course, for the school officials, but 
a better building is being con- 
structed and $8,000 to $10,000 
will be saved as a result. If the 
necessary materials can be obtained 
to finish, the building will be com- 
pleted before December 1. The 
architects are Furbringer © Ehr- 
man, Memphis. 


The school authorities believe 
that this type building is the an- 
swer to the teacher housing short- 
age, not only in Crawfordsville, 
but all over the State of Arkansas. 
By providing the teachers with 
convenient, comfortable living 
quarters, furnished for a reasonable 
charge, it is believed that much will 
be done to help alleviate the teach- 
er shortage throughout the State. 





PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 


SUMMER TOURS 
CUBA—MEXICO—N. Y.—CANADA 


Reduced rates to organizers 
Write For Folder 
James A. Dasher — Valdosta, Ga. 
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SEE FOR YOURSELF 


ef how Greyhound reaches the beauty spots of ALL AMERICA 


Only Greyhound, of all transportation systems, can take you to and i 
through every one of the 48 States, to nearly all the great cities | 

of the U. S. A. and Canada, and to thousands of smaller cities, towns 
and communities. 














SR Ev HS 7 


agi Prcaatns 


Following the most interesting of America’s great highways, Greyhound 
, buses reveal the Nation’s beauty spots, its national playgrounds and 
, historic areas—close-up, intimately. And ticket cost is lower than the 
2 expense of driving even a small private car! 

, So that you can see for yourself, a fascinating full-color map, pictur- 
8 ing more than a hundred of the Nation’s most beautiful places, 
has been prepared just for you. It’s free—simply mail the coupon. 








Fill in and mail this coupon to: GREYHOUND HIGHWAY 
TOURS, 2600 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING, CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS... for your free copy of the 18 x 24 inch full-color 
“Picture Map of America”. 





GREYHOUND 


Name ou 










Address 
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Danville Technical Institute 


(Continued from page 317) 


cead wiring diagrams, building 
blueprints, to figure costs of mate- 
rials needed for a job, and the 
labor cost for making installations. 
The last part of the course is a 
study of electronic controls and 
their application, installation, and 
maintenance. 

Machine Shop. The Machine 
Shop course is planned to give 
training in bench processes and ma- 
chine processes which are the basic 
parts of the machinist’s trade. Part 
of each day-is spent in mechanical 
drawing, blueprint reading, math- 
ematics, metallurgy, and other re- 
lated information which is essen- 
tial to the machinist. The student 
will work with different metals, 
learn heat treating, and machine 
operations on the engine lathe, 
shaper, milling machine, drill 
press, and surface grinder. Many 
of the projects made in doing these 
operations will be tools which are 
used by the machinist. 

Radio and Communications. 
The Radio:-and Communications 


course offered at the Danville 
Technical Institute provides the 
necessary training for radio receiver 
repairmen and radio transmitter 
operators. All students entering 
the class first receive training in 
the construction of radio receivers, 
power packs and amplifiers, start- 
ing with the simple one-tube re- 
ceiver and proceeding by stages to 
the superheterodyne receiver. 

Refrigration and Air Condi- 
tioning. This course is planned to 
give shop practice in electricity, 
sheet metal, plumbing and heating, 
and in repair and installation of 
refrigeration and air conditioning 
units. 

Cosmetology. The Cosmetic or 
Beauty Industry ranks with food, 
automobile, steel and motion pic- 
ture industries in annual volume. 
In this industry the sum spent for 
the advertising of cosmetics is ex- 
ceeded only by that spent for ad- 
vertising of foods. The cosmetol- 
ogy course is a nine-months course 
which will train the student in the 





hygiene, sanitation, and bacteriol- 
ogy, as well as the shop operations 
necessary to become a beauty shop 
operator. In the shop practice the 
student is given training in mani- 
curing, shampooing, massaging, 
facials and permanent waving with 
cold wave, machineless waving and 
machine waving. 





Geometry 


(Continued from page 323) 


up two of our students and their 
level and transported them over 
to check on his proposed sewer line 
grade. Our outdoor measurement 
unit had arrived. 


Conclusion 

An outdoor measurement unit 
teaches some practical geometry and 
trigonometry. It motivates for in- 
door work which follows. More- 
over, it is fun. We recommend it 
heartily. If we can help anyone 
in making his instruments or in 
looking into prices, etc., for buy- 
ing them, just address the author 
of this article at Falls Church High 
School, Falls Church, Virginia. 
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SCIENCE PROBLEMS 


BEAUCHAMP, MAYFIELD and WEsT 


Adopted by State Board 


of Education for 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. 
New York 











Complete 


Printing and Binding 


Service 


Commercial, Book and Job Work, Catalogues 
Publications—Advertising Literature, 
Booklets—Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms, Loose-Leaf 
and Manifold Forms 


Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders, 


Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding Equipment 


DIAL 3-0356 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 
RICHMOND 19, “ts 


VIRGINIA 
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., designed in Architectural Con- 
, architect, Cumberland, Md. 


Glimpse of Future seen in these 
inspiring, firesafe schools of 


ARCHITECTURAL CONCRETE 


Firesafety, strength, low annual cost and 
inspiring architectural appearance were the 
intensely practical considerations which led 
to the selection of Architectural Concrete 
for these schools. 

Architectural Concrete has proved itself 
as an adaptable design medium through 


which economies may be effected on large 
or small school buildings or other public 
projects. 

Write for copy of “Concrete in Schools,” 
a 36-page illustrated booklet on educa- 
tional and architectural planning. Free in 
U. S. and Canada, 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION, pepe. ss-28, 1200 state Planters Bank Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete . . . through 
scientific research and engineering field work 


BUY U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 


Architectural Concrete building for Senior High School and 
Junior College at Bartlesville, Okla. Designed by John Duncan 
Forsythe, architect, Tulsa. 
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Before planning vour Summer 
Vacation ... we invite you to 
read our pre-arranged, person- 
ally escorted enjoyable itiner- 


eriee . « 


eto NEW YORK 

eto HAVANA 

e to CALIFORNIA 

e to MEXICO 

eto BERMUDA 

eto YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK 


e to CANADIAN 
ROCKIES 


SEE THE MOST THIS SUM- 


MER — in solid comfort with 
leisure to spare—and not a 
worry to detract from your pure 
enjoyment—on a ROY BROWN 
pleasure - planned VACATION 
TOUR. Write now for descrip- 
tive literature. 


ROY BROWN 


TRAVEL SERVICE 


LOBBY VOLUNTEER BLDG. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 


‘THE SOUTH’S MOST, 


ENJOYABLE VACATIONS 


Five Cent Words 


(Continued from page 319) 


ing the resources that the nation 
will be enabled to enjoy a genera- 
tion of youth equipped with the 
desirable social behavior for this 
complex world!” 


Now let’s skip along in our file 
to the section on anecdotes; here’s 
one on Ben Franklin which looks 
interesting. It says: 

Simplicity of style in writing, 
one of Benjamin Franklin’s virtues 
(what, he had vices?), was the 
result of an experience in his youth. 
Loving big words he used them 
freely and one day said to his 
father, ‘Father, I have just swal- 
lowed an aciphalus molluscus.”’ 

Thoroughly alarmed, the elder 
Franklin rushed the boy into the 
house and administered an emetic 
before the victim could get his 
breath. When it was all over 
young Franklin cried oyt that he 
had only eaten an oyster. 

Thereupon his father whipped 
him soundly. From that time 
Franklin never used a long word 
when a short one would do. 

There are two very real dangers 
which the guidance “‘movement’’ 
must avoid. The first danger is 
that we may not be able to keep out 
the quack, the amateur, the cracked, 
the ill-trained, the inadequately 
trained. Medicine is still going 
through that stage. 

The second danger, equal to the 
first, is that our teachers, our ex- 
perts, will forget us hicks in the 
sticks, us. hams in the hamlets, 
and couch their lectures, their texts, 
their magazine articles in a termi- 
nology that smacks of paunches, 
beribboned eyeglasses tapped 
against the finger, pursed lips, 
pontifical profundities, turgidity, 
hocus pocus, double talk, and gob- 
bledygook! 

Greece had her “golden age’. If 
our ‘atomic age’’ permits, maybe 
500 or a thousand years hence 
scholars will pore over some of the 
stuff we read and write today. I 
can see them now, pouncing on a 
fifty-cent word and saying, ‘“Now 
what in the world do you suppose 
they meant by that?”’ 

The country still needs a good 
five-cent cigar; and more five-cent 
words. 





MARCH of 1866 had two full moons; 
so did January of the same year, yet 
February had none. All of which adds up 
to a phenomenon that will not occur 
again for approximately 2,500,000 years. 
yp i 
EASY GROWTH IN READING, Star 
Edition, now on press, retains the famous 
stimulating content and adds new 
stories, poems, and illustrations. 
i i al 
MARCH birthday roster includes four 
presidents. Can you fill in their real 
names? “Old Hickory” ( ) was 
born on the 15th; ““The Father of Our 
Constitution” ( ) on the 16th; 
“The Veto President”’ ( ) on 
the 18th; and ““Tippecanoe and ( ,, 
too” on the 29th. 
PP 
EXPERIENCED teachers claim division is 
the most difficult process in arithmetic. 
Scientific, expert, meaningful treatment 
in Arn1rrumMetic We Usz facilitates both 
teaching and learning of division. 
Oe 
IGNOBLE beginning—‘‘Hail Columbia,” 
song of patriotism, originally was written 
for a vaudeville act. 
ee 
VALUABLE complement to the diction- 
ary is a workbook to help pupils develop 
specific dictionary skills. Have you seen 
Usine Tue Dictionary, a workbook 
for use with THe Winston Dicrion- 
ARY FOR ScHOOLS or with any 
dictionary? 
i i al 
LARGEST lake entirely within the U. S. 
is Lake Michigan. 
i i al 
RENOWNED Bible scholar and author, 
Dr. Edgar J. Goodspeed, in his new book, 
How To Reap Tue BrB.z, shows how 
the Bible may be fascinating reading 
for laymen as well as for clergymen. 
ae 
LITERATE Iowa—99.2% of 2% million 
population—highest rate of all states 
belongs to Iowa where tallest corn in 
the world grows to help yield an agricul- 
tural income equal to an industrial one. 
i td 
RAPIDLY becoming as popular as 
Lassie Come Home is the new dog 
story, Bonny’s Boy, by F. E. Rech- 
nitzer. Canine protagonist this time is 
a cocker spaniel, but the illustrations 
again are by Marguerite Kirmse. 
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Teaching Scholarships 
(Continued from page 316) 


ity shall be judged or rated have 
not yet been proposed. The rating 
of personality and character will 
probably be required from several 
persons of mature judgment who 
know the candidate reasonably 
well. One of the various objective 
and standardized tests now avail- 
able (including the National 
Teachers Examination) will prob- 
ably be used as one means to meas- 
ure scholastic ability. However, 
the grades and general scholastic 
record in the freshman and sopho- 
more years of college will also 
be taken into consideration. 


Cancellation of Notes 


The notes which will be signed 
by each recipient and endorsed by 
a responsible adult for the financial 
aid and 3 per cent interest from 
date can be cancelled by each year 
of teaching at the rate of $150 plus 
interest in the case of the $300 
scholarships and $100 plus inter- 
est in the case of the summer school 
scholarships. In the case of a recip- 
ient who secured $300 aid for both 
the junior and senior years, the 
total obligation including interest 
would be cancelled by four years 
of teaching. In the case of summer 
school scholarships, the entire ob- 
ligation of $100 plus interest 
would be cancelled by one year of 
teaching. 


Miscellaneous Details 

Many details with regard to the 
administration of these scholar- 
ships must be worked out; such as, 

(1) Achieving a fair distribu- 
tion (a) between teachers in the 
various school divisions, (b) be- 
tween State controlled and private 
institutions, (c) between juniors 
and seniors in college, and (d) be- 
tween Negro and white candidates. 

(2) Defining a satisfactory and 
somewhat uniform way of select- 
ing candidates on the basis of per- 
sonality, character, and scholastic 
ability and te other factors which 
should be considered. 

(3) Establishing standards for 
approving the teacher training 
courses in which recipients of 
scholarships will study. 

Florida has already initiated a 
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plan by which selected college stu- 
dents preparing to teach can re- 
ceive scholarships of $400 per year 
for a total of five years and by 
which 25 per cent of the entire 
teaching staff can secure $75 each 
for a six-weeks term of summer 
school. The Florida plan is said 
to have greatly increased the num- 
ber of well qualified candidates. 


The plan of cancellation of the 
notes by teaching is much the same 
in Florida as that in Virginia. 

The present scholarship plan in 
Virginia is an experiment which 
may need modification, but it gives 
promise of adding a considerable 
number of well qualified candi- 
dates to our dangerously dimin- 
ished supply of teachers. 








NEW HORIZONS 


Suggestions we hope you will find helpful 
| N TEAC 4 | N G and interesting 





New... Free 
STEPHEN 
FOSTER 

Song Book... 


FOR CLASSROOM AND 
SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES 





The Stephen Foster 
Memorial makes this 
new book,“Songs of Stephen Foster’’, 
available to you so that the children of 
America may become more familiar 
with and enjoy learning and singing 
these widely-loved melodies—so much 
a part of this country’s song literature. 
There are 41 songs in all. 

INTERESTED as you are in teaching 
American history and music, the Foster 
Memorial suggests that the folk tunes 
in this book, accompanied by two 
authoritative, illustrated booklets on 
his life, work and times, may come to 
your aid in a number of ways: 


1 As “interest-arousers” for your 
classes in music and history. 

2 As source material for class themes 
and compositions. 

3, As help for students making Amer- 
ican history notebooks. 

4 As basis for pageants of American 
life and music. 

5 For choral work, etc. 


THIs Foster Song Book has been pre- 
pared especially for school and general 
use, taking into consideration necessary 
changes in key to bring songs within 
range of youthful voices. Two pages of 
suggestions for arrangement of songs 








Portrait of 
Foster and 
facsimiles of 
the original 


sheet music 





are included along with historical notes 
about the songs, illustrations, etc. 
FOR THIS new book, “Songs of 
Stephen Foster’’, and accompanying 
two booklets about him (in classroom 
quantities if desired) and for any 
information concerning this great 
American composer, you are cordially 
invited to write Mr. Fletcher Hodges, 
Jr., Curator, Stephen Foster Memo- 
rial, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. 






We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful 


to them. —" 
WRIG 
€ SPEARMINT 
eING GUM 
he "4 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality 
for complete chewing satisfaction 4..::5 
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CHEMISTRY AND 
HUMAN AFFAIRS 


By Price and Bruce 


Virginia 
Adopts 


A fresh approach to the subject of chemistry—one which explains difficult 
concepts so that they are more interesting and more easily understood 


A new 


by the average high school student. At the same time, the text is scien- 


tifically rigorous and provides a sound basis for further work. 


chemistry 


Up to date not only in the principles presented but in its treatment of 
contemporary products and processes. Over 500 illustrations. 


e 
Activities in Laboratory Chemistry by William E. Price (laboratory 


manual). Ready soon. 





interesting 
teachable 


enriching 





World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 


Virginia Representative: C. G. BatLEy, Box 170, Richmond, Va. 























Elementary School Music 


(Continued from page 321) 


ances, sing their regular classroom 
songs. 

Don’t be surprised at how few 
songs they know at the close of 
the year. Ten or twelve songs 
well learned and well sung is a 
wonderful accomplishment. Re- 
ward their efforts with rich sym- 
phonic material and records where 
they can hear group singing. 

The music lesson in the lower 
grades should not be too long— 
perhaps twenty minutes daily is 
a good arbitrary time limit. In the 
upper grades a 35-40 minute pe- 
riod, or the equivalent, twice a 
week is about right. 

The tone of the child should be 
as firm as his age allows — but 
should never be forced. He should 
be made to see that enunciation and 
pronunciation are two prime fac- 
tors in singing and sloppiness in 
either one must not be tolerated. 

The careful phrasing of the song 
should be worked out first by the 
teacher herself and then established 
as the set standard. 

Correct breathing is necessary 
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equipment and exercises to aid and 
strengthen breathing should be 
given as a matter of routine. 

And now a word about syllables 
and so-called sight reading. Let 
no one be dismayed when I say 
that both these things are of sec- 
ondary importance. We are train- 
ing children for adult experiences 
and when and where, as an adult, 
are you ever asked to sing syllables 
or read off music which you have 
not heard played at least once? The 
prime motive of music singing is 
to catch the word and creative im- 
pulse of the song and not to ana- 
lyze the mechanical necessities. 
Point them out, but only as struc- 
tural interest and possible aids in 
advanced study of music. 

May I make one more sugges- 
tion? No mark in music should 
be given before the fourth grade 
and then if one must be given let 
us not kill all interest or aspiration 
by failing a child in this subject. 
An E if the child is in the Glee 
Club, S or Satisfactory for Choir 
I, S—or not quite satisfactory for 





Choir II, and an I or improvement 
for the monotones — but never a 
failure. 

Let’s keep in mind our major 
premise—Music is a beautiful cre- 
ative expression and should ever re- 
main a happy experience. 








Our Cover 


Daffodils, jonquils, and tulips 
are grown in profusion in the open 
fields of Gloucester and Mathews 
Counties for the market, the flow- 
ers being shipped to New York, 
Boston, and other distant places. 
The bulbs are also raised for the 
market. This enterprise was started 
more than a decade ago when re- 
strictions were placed on the im- 
portation of tulip bulbs. The pic- 
ture was provided through the 
courtesy of the Virginia State 
Chamber of Commerce. 














ee 
Alaska, Hawaii, and the West 
Greatest teacher shortage in Nation’s history. 
Unequalled opportunities both in salary and po- 
sition. Enroll immediately. White teachers 
only. FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. 


HUFF TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
M’ Montana 


ssoula, 
Member N.A.T.A. 
32 years’ superior placement service. 
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OF PERSONS AND EVENTS 





Underwood & Underwood 
Colgate W. Darden, Jr. 


W. and M. Chancellor 


Colgate W. Darden, Jr., of Nor- 
folk, former Governor of Virginia, was 
installed as the fifth American-born 
and sixteenth chancellor of the Col- 
lege of William and Mary, the second 
oldest college in America, during an- 
nual Charter Day convocation cere- 
monies, February 10. Mr. Darden suc- 
ceeds the late John Stewart Bryan of 
Richmond. The office of chancellor 
was provided for in the college’s an- 
cient charter, and its American-born 
chancellors were George Washington, 
John Taylor, Hugh Blair Grigsby, and 
Dr. Bryan. William and Mary’s eleven 
other chancellors were English noble- 
men or members of the clergy of the 


Church of England. 


Mr. Darden is a native of South- 
ampton County and received his B.A. 
degree at the University of Virginia. 
He received his M.A. and LL.B. de- 
grees from Columbia University and 
won a Carnegie fellowship in interna- 
tional law to Oxford University, Eng- 
land. He has served in the General 
Assembly of Virginia and the Congress 
of the United States. During his term 
as Virginia’s wartime Governor, Mr. 
Darden worked continuously to im- 


rove the State’s educational standards. 
Pp 
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in Virginia Education 


VPI Post 


Joseph A. Schad, formerly Di- 
rector of Vocational and Adult Edu- 
cation, Newport News, has been ap- 
pointed Associate Professor of Indus- 
trial Arts Education at Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Blacksburg. In his 
new capacity, Mr. Schad has the re- 
sponsibility of organizing and develop- 
ing the State’s new Industrial Arts 
Teacher Education program. The in- 
auguration of the new field of work 
marks Virginia’s first effort to prepare 
white teachers for the growing field 
of Industrial Arts. 
Active in professional and civic or- 
ganizations, Mr. Schad is immediate 
past president of the Virginia Voca- 
tional Association, member of the Vir- 
ginia Vocational Association Executive 
Board, past president of the Peninsula 
Industrial Education Club of Virginia, 
member of the Newport News Boys 
Club Board of Directors and past presi- 
dent and vice-president of the New- 
port News Exchange Club. 

Mr. Schad’s undergraduate work was 
done at State Teachers College, Oswe- 
go, New York, and his graduate work 
at Cornell University. He has also 
taken work at the College of William 
and Mary. 





Joseph A. Schad 



























William J. DeLong 


New Principal 


William J. DeLong, assistant and 
acting principal of Marion High School 
since last September, became full prin- 
cipal on January 31 when Herman L. 
Horne, principal since 1945, an- 
nounced his resignation to accept a 
teaching position on the staff of Duke 
University. Mr. Horne has been on 
leave of absence most of the fall and 
winter while completing work for a 
doctor’s degree at Duke University. 

The new principal is a native of 
Botetourt County, and was educated 
at Jefferson High School, Roanoke; 
Roanoke College, from which he re- 
ceived the B.S. degree, and the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, where he won his 
M.A. During World War II he had 
38 months’ service with the army air 
force. His previous educational ex- 
perience includes the principalship at 
Falling Spring High School in AIl- 
leghany County and Lovingston High 
School, Nelson County, and instruc- 
tor in social science and assistant coach 
at Waynesboro High School. 


Dean Appointed 


William W. Savage has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created post of 
Dean at the State Teachers College, 
Farmville. For the past several years, 
Mr. Savage has been connected with 
the Richmond Consultation Service. 
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Retirement 


Miss Lina E. Sanger. The Vir- 
ginia Public Schools sustained a real 
loss this fall, when Lina E. Sanger, 
veteran of 47 sessions, retired from 
active service. It was with genuine 
regret that the teachers and students 
of Spotsylvania County where she had 
taught for the past 16 years realized 
the resignation of one of the most out- 
standing teachers ever to serve in the 
system. Miss Sanger’s retirement cli- 
maxed a long life devoted to the edu- 
cation of youth. 


She was educated at the Valley Semi- 
nary and Shenandoah Institute and re- 
ceived the Bachelor of Arts degree 
from Bridgewater College. In 1925 
the Master of Arts degree was con- 
ferred upon her by the University of 
Pennsylvania. Since then she has at- 
tended summer sessions at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, the University of Chi- 
cago, and Columbia University. 


She began her teaching career in a 
one-room country school. Later she 
served as principal of a two-room 
school. Most of her teaching, how- 
ever, was on the secondary school 
level. As a high school teacher she, 
at various times, taught mathematics, 
social studies, German, Latin, English 
and Bible. For some years she was 
principal of Bridgewater High School 
in Rockingham County and of R. E. 
Lee High School in Spotsylvania 
County. She was also instructor in 
education and psychology for summer 
sessions at Bridgewater College and 
Harrisonburg State Teacher’s College, 
now Madison College. 


She is a member of the National 
Education Association, the Virginia 
Education Association, the Society of 
History Teachers, National Council for 
Social Studies, Pi Gamma Mu Honor 
Society, and the Virginia Council of 
Administrative Women in Education. 


For 47 sessions Miss Sanger rendered 
invaluable service in the public schools 
of Virginia, Mississippi, and Maryland. 
Virginia was most fortunate in having 
her for 42 of those years. In the 
course of that time, she exerted a pro- 
found influence on the lives of hun- 
dreds of students who filled her 
classroom each year and who benefited 
immeasurably from the challenge of 
her thought and industry. Young 
people found in her an understanding 


counselor and guide, for she was gen- 
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uinely interested in the welfare of 
each student.—The Spotsylvania Edu- 
cation Association. 


In Memoriam 
Cecil Courtney Rucks 


In appreciation of the character and 
service of Cecil Courtney Rucks, the 
Prince George County Education As- 
sociation adopted the following reso- 
lutions: 

That in the death of Mr. Rucks, the 
Prince George County School system 
lost a faithful and influential worker, 
who was an active member of the 
Prince George County School Board 
from 1916 to 1946. He was a mem- 
ber of the board at the time of his 
death which occurred in the summer 
of 1946. 

That we honor him for his efforts in 
behalf of an improved educational sys- 
tem for the county. 

That we appreciate his services to 
God, since he served as Steward, Treas- 
urer of the Sunday School, and Treas- 
urer of the Men’s Bible Class of the 
Trinity Methodist Church at Dispu- 
tanta. 

That we definitely miss his warm 
hand shake and friendly greetings. 

L. H. Griffin, Chairman of the Reso- 


lutions Committee. 


Helen Thomas 


The Fairfax Education Association 
records with sorrow the death of Helen 
Thomas in August, 1946. 

Miss Thomas, recognized asa most 
efficient teacher, exhibited her personal 
worth and Christian character in her 
daily contacts with her fellow work- 
ers, pupils and her friends. 

Therefore, the Association wishes to 
express appreciation for her loyal serv- 
ices in Fairfax County, and also, to 
express a deep sympathy to the mem- 
bers of her family. 

Martha E. Reely, Chairman, Reso- 
luctions Committee of the FEA. 


Events 


A Conference on Rural Life 
and Education for the South At- 
lantic States will be held at Jackson’s 
Mill, West Virginia, May 1-3, 1947. 
The theme of the conference will be 
Action on Common Objectives for 
Better Rural Living. This conference 
is one of a series being held through- 
out the nation to consider problems of 
special concern to the various regions. 
A similar conference was held last 





year at Atlanta, Georgia, with repre- 
sentatives of Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and Florida participat- 
ing. 

H. Cliff Hamilton, State Supervisor 
of Elementary Schools in West Vir- 
ginia, is serving as general chairman 
of the conference at Jackson’s Mill. 
Virginia’s representative on the Plan- 
ning Committee is Mrs. F. C. Beverley 
of Whitmell, Virginia. Information 
concerning the conference can be 
secured from either of these people. 
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Everyone Should Know! 





More and more people are learn- 
ing that GOLDEN GUERN- 
SEY Milk is an indispensable 
energy-food for living . . . for 
health! Food shortages, scarcities 
diminish in importance when 
GOLDEN GUERNSEY Milk 
stand-by. 


There’s more energy-value in 


is your mealtime 


each quart than in ™% lb. of 
steak! Drink it... 


keep up your energy! 


use it... 





ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 












The Annual Conference of the 
Virginia Association of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion will be held at the Jefferson 
Hotel, Richmond, Saturday, March 
29, 1947. The program begins at 
10:00 A. M., with a general session 
at which time H. I. Willett, Super- 
intendent of Richmond City Schools, 
will speak on “What the School Ad- 
ministrator Expects From the Physical 
and Health Education Program”. 

Dr. Harold K. Jack, Assistant State 
Supervisor of Physical and Health 
Education, will speak on “The Re- 
lationship Between Health and Phys- 
ical Education”. There will also be a 
short business session to elect officers 
for the following year. 

At 11:00 A. M., the Men’s Athletic 
Section, Dick Esleeck, Chairman, 
Woodrow Wilson High School, Ports- 
mouth, and the Women’s Athletic Sec- 
tion, Mary B. Dabney, Chairman, 
Farmville State Teachers College, will 
absorb the remainder of the morning 
with their meetings. The State Coaches 
Association will meet jointly with the 
Men’s Athletic Section. 





The conference luncheon will be | 


held at 1:00 P. M., President A. E. 
Doran, presiding. 

Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster, President, 
Farmville State Teachers College, will 
be the Toastmaster. G. Tyler Miller, 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Richmond, will be presented. 
The guest speaker will be Dr. William 
L. Hughes, Director of Physical and 
Health Education, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pa., and the Immediate 
Past President of the National Asso- 
ciation. Dr. Hughes will speak on 
“Charting Our Course”. 


The Dance Section, Louise Coving- | 


ton, Chairman, Madison College, Har- | 


risonburg, will convene from 3:00 to 
4:00 P. M. At 3:30 P. M., there will 
be a showing of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Athletic films. 
Reservations for the luncheon must 
be sent to Secretary-Treasurer, L. E. 


Kibler, State Department of, Educa- 


tion, Richmond, Virginia. 


The Southeastern Arts Associa- | 


tion — 1947 Convention, The Read 
House, Chattanooga, Tennessee, April 
17-19. The Southeastern Arts Associa- 
tion, still young in years, has been tak- 
ing inventory. The association has had 
a strong influence in developing an in- 
terest in art in the Southeastern States. 
School superintendents and college 
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IVANHOE... by Sir Walter Scott. 
Highlights of the story condensed into 
a fascinating educational production, 





TREASURE ISLAND... by Robert 
Louis Stevenson. As Jim Hawkins 
relates his experiences, the magic of 
the story is vividly recreated. 





ALICE IN WONDERLAND... by 
Lewis Carroll. Exciting stories for 
children and adults of Alice’s visits 
in imaginary lands. 





from mythology. 
The medieval hero, “Robin Hood, and 


ROBIN HOOD. 


his companions, Little John, Friar 
Tuck, live again in this fascinating 
series. 





ROBINSON CRUSOE .. . by Dan- 
iel Defoe. Beloved Crusoe and his 
man Friday learn a new way of life 
on the tropical island on which chey 
are marooned. 





THE THREE MUSKETEERS... 
by Alexandre Dumas. The whole pano- 
rama of 17th Century France is cap- 
tured in this exciting visualization. 





A CHRISTMAS CAROL... by 
Charles Dickens. England in the 
1800's . . . the time when Scrooge 
learns the meaning of Christmas in 
this immortal classic. 








MOBY DICK... 
ville. An accurate account of whaling 


by Herman Mel- 


in the 19th century . . . from one of 
the most popular adventure stories of 
all time. 


SEES TEL LEE LESSER 


A NEW AND EXCITING “‘TOOL’’ FOR 
VISUAL EDUCATION 


Complete, originally illus- 
trated visualizations of out- 
standing classics on 


SLIDES AND SLIDE FILMS 


in Fall Color 


New in conception and treatment, these PICTOREEL productions afford students the 
opportunity of visualizing period costumes, architecture, manners, as well as the pag- 
eantry and adventure of the stories themselves in gorgeous full color. 


English literature and history courses, 2” X 2” SLIDES AND 35MM. SLIDE FILMS 





Excellent for 








ALI BABA AND 40 THIEVES... 
from The Arabian Nights. A wood- 
chopper overhears the password to a 
cavern where forty thieves store their 
loot . . . and eventually becomes its 





RIP VAN WINKLE... . by Wash- 
ington Irving. Adventures of the 
world’s most famous sleepyhead . . . 
portrayed against an early American 
background. 





KING ARTHUR... by Lord Tenny- 
son. Here is the colorful court life 
of medieval England under the rule 
of Arthur and the thrilling knights 
of the Round Table. 


THE ODYSSEY... by Homer. The 
story of Odysseus’ lite and travels, 
full of astonishing scenes and the 
early Greek way of life 


Feeeeeeeeeewet AT YOUR DEALER, OR ORDER BY COUPON t2eeuneseeeeeR 
































PICTORIAL FILMS, 


R.K.O. BUILDING . 


o A a 
2°x2" Stides—full set (apenemenately -F teen 35mm. Stidefilms (a imately | frames), $9. 
. $15.75. .or four parts, at $4.25 each complete. rn ne be. AS : 
é 35mm.)2” x 2” Slides 35mm. x 2” Slides € 
7 Slide-| Full Slide-| Full 5 
& films| Set Part films| Set Part & 
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presidents recognize the value of the 
art meetings and support them by 
participating and by making arrange- 
ments for teachers to attend. 

The programs have been varied to 
meet the needs of the times. Just now 
the thinking is along the line of serv- 
ice outside the schoolroom. This is not 
with the idea of making art a hand- 
maiden for the other subjects and ac- 
tivities, but rather that the artist must 
become a citizen in his community 
and accept some civic responsibilities. 

Today, organizations as well as in- 
dividuals must see and participate in 
the over-all social structure. The 
Southeastern Arts Association plans a 
program for the meeting in Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, April 17, 18, 19, 
1947, to stimulate creative forces to 
act in meeting the challenge of achiev- 
ing order in a chaotic world. 

The 1947 meeting will give those 
attending a rich program under the 
direction of Miss Sara Joyner, State 
Supervisor of Art Education, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

Summer Institute on Current 
Affairs. The Third Summer Insti- 
tute on the United States in World 
Affairs will be conducted by The 
American University in Washington, 
D. C., June 16 through July 25. Each 
of the earlier sessions, 1945 and 1946, 
brought more than one hundred teach- 
ers, from thirty different states, to hear 
lectures on contemporary national and 
world problems, to study methods and 
materials in the teaching of current 
history and to observe the federal gov- 
ernment in operation. 


The basic course, consisting of 60 
lecture-discussion sessions, will focus 
attention upon important issues of na- 
tional and international policy. 


Teachers enrolled as members of the 
Institute may arrange to earn six se- 
mester hours of graduate credit, or 
they may enroll as auditors. Sessions 
will be held on the American Uni- 
versity campus, where facilities are also 
available for housing Institute mem- 
bers. Visits will be made to Congress, 
embassies and legations, and govern- 
ment departments and agencies which 
deal with the several subjects included 
in the Institute program. 

Teachers who wish to attend the 
Institute either as auditors or as stu- 
dents for graduate credit should write 
to: Walter E. Myer, Director, Institute 
on the United States in World Affairs, 
1733 K St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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Are You A Registered 
Voter? 

The two Classroom Teachers 
who represented the Classroom 
Teachers of Virginia on the Legis- 
lative Committee of the VEA in 
attendance at the Special Session of 
the General Assembly during the 
week of January 6, use this means 
of bringing to the teachers of Vir- 
ginia a few observations. 

First, We sincerely believe that 
the most important duty, obligation 
and privilege of every classroom 
teacher is to exercise her right and 
privilege as a qualified legal voter. 
The time has come and is long past 
due when she must assert her rights 
in the selection of the officers and 
lawmakers of Virginia. 

Second, We appreciated the op- 
portunity to have participated as 
Classroom teachers, in the discus- 
sions and deliberations of the form- 
ulation of the plans of the VEA 
in presenting the cause of the teach- 
ers of Virginia to the Governor. 

Third, We are grateful to our 
Honorable Governor Tuck for his 
gracious reception of the “Thir- 
teen” Classroom Teacher Commit- 
tee; for his action in calling into 
Special Session the Legislature; and 
for his recommendations in our fa- 
vor to that body. 

Fourth, We sincerely appreciate 
the many efforts of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, G. 
Tyler Miller; VEA President, Z. T. 
Kyle; VEA Executive Secretary, 
Robert F. Williams; and VEA As- 
sistant Executive Secretary, T. 
Preston Turner. They were ex- 
tremely interested and active and 
were thinking always in terms of 
the general progress of the educa- 
tional program of our State. We 
believe that our Staff at VEA 
Headquarters is doing an outstand- 
ing piece of work for the Class- 
room teacher of Virginia. We have 
formed this conclusion from obser- 
vation and association with them 
and we appreciated the recognition 
which has been accorded the Class- 
room teacher during the past few 
months. 

ANTIONETTE Poot, District L 
President, Classroom Teachers 
of Virginia, 

Mary Sve Futter, District K 
Russell County. 
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VACATION TOURS 





Travel Trailways...Thrill to a Perfect 
Low-Cost Vacation. Enjoy America at 
"Scenery Level” 


National Parks, West—East +« Ozarks 
California « Gulf Coast « New York 
Rocky Mountain Playgrounds+ Texas 
Historic Southeast - Southwest 
Washington, D.C. « Mexico + Florida 
New England « Pacific Northwest 


Trailways Pleasure-Planned Tours 
include transportation, fine hotels 
= = luxe sight-seeing. Start any day you like 
—follow a regular itiner: or arrange stop- 
overs to suit 3 Travel by yourself or with 
your own p. There's no better way of 
seeing America. Kail coupon for complete details. 


FUN... ADVENTURE... ROMANCE! 


Exciting days,romantic nights, watching 
America’s 8 ar beauty ... her mountains, 
famous cities, while enjoying the 
friendly atmosphere and comfortable accommo- 
dations a big Trailways luxury liner. For 
times, good friends an memories, 
See Pleasure-Planned Tour. Ice low cost... 
easy on the budget ... shows you more... . 
you farther . . . gives you extra spending money. 
MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 
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YOUR VEA AT WORK 





Sub-committees of the VEA 
Teacher Recruitment Commis- 
sion have their work well under way. 
The Committee on Salaries, of which 
H. I. Willett, Superintendent of the 
Richmond City Schools, is chairman, 
met on February 3 to formulate plans. 
In this connection important data is 
now being compiled from question- 
naires sent to each division superin- 
tendent of schools and the committee 
expects soon to be in a position to make 
definite recommendations for a salary 
schedule that will be effective in re- 
cruiting teachers throughout the State. 

The Committee on Living Condi- 
tions through its chairman, Elizabeth 
Ellmore, Director of Instruction, Din- 
widdie County, has recently sent ques- 
tionnaires to a selected list of teachers 
in an effort to get information on a 
cross-section of living conditions of 


teachers in the State. This study 
should prove valuable in helping to 
improve conditions under which teach- 
ers live and make the profession more 
attractive. 

Alexandria Education Association 
has issued a most attractive 1946-47 
Handbook. It contains greetings from 
the president, Catherine J. Vannoy, to 
new teachers and those previously in 
the system; a message from Superin- 
tendant T. C. Williams; a calendar of 
meetings including local, district, and 
State; a Code of Ethics; officers and 
committees; constitution and bylaws; 
and a teachers’ directory by schools. 

Loudoun County Education As- 
sociation at its meeting on January 
16, held in Pleasant Valley Methodist 
Church, had an address by Joe Bland, 
textbook publisher’s representative, in 
which he urged teachers to be profes- 





NEA Honor Roll 

Listed below are the county and 
city school systems which the NEA 
has reported as having 100 per cent 
enrollments in the NEA for 1946- 
47. The year when each began this 
perfect record is indicated. In ad- 
dition to these 100 per cent coun- 
ties and cities, a large number of 
schools in the other counties and 
cities have reported 100 per cent 
enrollments, but space does not per- 
mit listing these individual schgols. 


Counties 
Amelia .. 1943 
Appomattox 1945 
Augusta geil. cavelicaceds eR 
Botetourt (inlaid bast 1943 
Buchanan 1945 
Campbell 1940 
Caroline ... 1946 
Carroll woe 1943 
Charlotte 1945 
Chesterfield .... 1944 
Culpeper 1944 
Dickenson ...................... 1945 
Elizabeth City 1944 
Fauquier on 1941 
Franklin .... 1943 
Giles ... a ee 
Gloucester wu. 1944 
Grayson andecndhetedcezave MOO 
Greensville 1943 
Halifax ee Re 
Highland ................ 1946 
Isle of Wight .......... 1944 





Louisa 1947 
Lunenburg 1947 
Montgomery 1941 
Nansemond 1936 
Norfolk 1943 
Northampton 1944 
Nottoway 1943 
Patrick 1945 
Pittsylvania 1944 
Shenandoah 1943 
Southampton 1945 
Spotsylvania 1942 
Stafford 1947 
Surry 1947 
Sussex 1941 
Warren 1941 
Warwick .. 1946 
Wythe 1944 
York 1946 
Cities 
Alexandria 1941 
Buena Vista 1946 
Hampton 1944 
Harrisonburg 1940 
Hopewell . 1935 
Martinsville . 1943 
Newport News 1933 
Radford 1943 
South Norfolk 1940 
Staunton 1944 
Waynesboro 1941 


NEA FLASH — Virginia 
is one of the 11 states to reach 
its NEA membership goal— 
10,480 members! 
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sional as well as politically active. In 
addition to a musical program, Mrs. 
M. Morgan reported on the annual 
meeting of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation and Superintendent O. L. 
Emerick discussed points in the salary 
schedule as set up in the State ap- 
propriation bill. 


District G Principals had a din- 
ner meeting at Madison College, Har- 
risonburg, on January 25. Principal 
speaker for the occasion was Dr. Fred 
Alexander, Director of Secondary Edu- 
cation, State Department of Educa- 
tion, who discussed the full program 
for high school instruction and the 
progress report now being prepared. 


The Offbeat, official publication 
of the Virginia Music Educators Asso- 
ciation, appeared in a “new dress” 
with the beginning of the year. It is 
now in printed form instead of mimeo- 
graph. Volume 1, Number 1, carries 
a message from Dr. Luther A. Rich- 
man, State Supervisor of Music, and 
greetings from Sharon B. Hoose, Presi- 
dent of VMEA, together with news 
notes and photographs of interest. The 
editor is Mayme O'Flaherty. 


Legislative Reports from Local 
Associations. While many local as- 
sociations were active prior to and 
during the Special Session of the Leg- 
islature in support of the VEA leg- 
islative program, reports have been 
sent to the VEA headquarters on the 
outstanding work of the following as- 
sociations: Alleghany, Amelia, Bath, 
Carroll, Hopewell, Isle of Wight, Lou- 
isa, Loudoun, Lynchburg, Newport 
News, Northampton, Petersburg, Pitt- 
sylvania, Princess Anne, Richmond 
City, Roanoke City, Spotsylvania, 
Warren, and Waynesboro. 


Field service by the VEA staff 
during the past month included Ap- 
pomattox where the Executive Secre- 
tary, Robert F. Williams, spoke to a 
joint dinner meeting of the Appomat- 
tox County Education Association and 
the Lions Club on February 13, pre- 
senting the situation in education to- 
day; Bon Air where the Assistant Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, T. Preston Turner, 
spoke to the Bon Air Parent-Teachers 
Association on February 10, giving the 
history of the Cooperative Education 
Association, and Alexandria where he 
spoke to the Alexandria Education As- 
sociation on February 19, regarding the 
Virginia Retirement System and im- 
provements needed. 
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Introducing 


Virginia School Equipment Company, Inc. 


111 East Main Street—Dial 7-7484—Richmond 19, Va. 
WILLIS O. JONES, JR., President H. C. BROWNSON, Treasurer and Gen. Mgr. 


A new school equipment distributor. 


Ready to supply dependable seating and other furniture, black- 
boards, window shades, playground apparatus, stage curtains, 
draperies and general equipment. 


Our OFFICE and WAREHOUSE is open. 


The SHOWROOMS, now being modernized and redecorated, 
will be open soon and will feature a new comprehensive display of 


MODERN INSTITUTIONAL EQUIPMENT 


Come in and see us on your next trip to Richmond. 





IN STOCK 
A COMPLETE EQUIPMENT SERVICE FOR VIRGINIA SCHOOLS 





























IN RICHMOND 
MORE PEOPLE 
DRINK 


RICHMOND 
DAIRY 
| MILK 











Auto Presented for Driver Training—Miss Virginia Hicks (at the wheel), 
teacher of the driver training class at South Norfolk High School, a project THAN ALL OTHERS 
of the Tidewater Automobile Association and the American Automobile As- ; 
sociation, is shown accepting a dual-control car loaned to the school by the COMBINED... . There’s 
Peebles Motor Company. Other principals at the presentation, left to right, | 
are I. §. Stryker, South Norfolk Police Department; T. C. Anderson, super- a Reason! 
intendent of schools; W. J. Peebles, of the motor company; Aurelia I. Leigh, | 
clerk of the school board: Richard W. Arnold, head of driver training program 
for the TAA, and R. T. Van Ness, South Norfolk Police Department. Students | 




















in the background (and in the car) are from one of the day driver training 
classes. There is also a driver training class at night school for adults. 
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For Your Information 





Industrial Arts Education at 
Virginia Tech is an attractive bulle- 
tin giving information for prospective 
students of Industrial Arts Education, 
prepared by the Department of Voca- 
tional Education of VPI. It answers 
the questions “What is Industrial 
Arts?” and “Who Should Prepare for 
Industrial Arts Positions?”’, and also 
describes types of industrial arts work, 
the curriculum and courses, as well as 
entrance requirements and general in- 
formation. This bulletin and addi- 
tional information may be secured 
from Joseph A. Schad, Associate Pro- 
fessor, Industrial Arts Education, De- 
partment of Vocational Education, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg, Virginia. 


Forty Finalists Announced in 
Sixth Science Talent Search. Out 
of the 48 states, there were 40 finalists 
selected in the Sixth Science Talent 
Search and only one of these came 
from the South — Tennessee. Virginia 
had none. The forty science-gifted 
high school seniors, 31 boys and nine 
girls, named as finalists represent 16 








states and the District of Columbia. 
They attended a five-day Science Tal- 
ent Institute, which began on February 
28 at Washington, with all expenses 
paid, where they competed for $11,000 
in Westinghouse science scholarships. 
The finalists were chosen from 3,197 
applicants in all sections of the coun- 
try on the basis of their showing in a 
stiff science aptitude test, teachers’ 
estimates of personal abilities and in- 
terests, scholastic records, and 1,000- 
word essays on their own scientific 
projects. 


An Announcement and a Chal- 
lenge has been issued by the Virginia 
Junior Academy of Science, which is 
affliated with the Science Clubs of 
America and administered by the Vir- 
ginia Academy of Science. In addi- 
tion to a challenge from the president 
of the Virginia Academy of Science, 
Dr. Arthur Bevan, this booklet gives 
the purpose, services, and history of 
the Virginia Junior Academy of Sci- 
ence. It also gives information on 
the Science Talent Searches and Sci- 
ence Fairs. This booklet may be ob- 


CAMPUS BIG SHOT 





PEPSI-COLA COMPANY, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
Pepsi-Cola is Bottled in Virginia by Pepsi-Cola Bottling Companies of Danville, Lynchburg, 
Marion, Norfolk, Richmond, Roanoke, South Hill and Washington, D. C. 


tained from the chairman of the Acad- 
emy Council, Hubert J. Davis, 41 
Alden Avenue, Cradock, Virginia, and 
information on the Virginia science 
talent searches from the secretary of 
the Virginia Junior Academy of Sci- 
ence, Joyce Stoutamyer, Warren 
County High School, Front Royal, Va. 
or Alfred Wingo, State Department of 
Education, Richmond, Va. 


Virginia Conference of Social 
Work. An intensive membership 
drive designed to secure a minimum 
of $10,000 in individual and organi- 
zation members is being sponsored by 
the Virginia Conference of Social 
Work from February 26 to March 12. 

Workers on the membership cam- 
paign will attempt to expand the pres- 
ent membership of 700 to include every 
professionally employed social welfare 
worker in their community, individ- 
uals employed professionally in organi- 
zations related to the field of social 
work such as public health and school 
nurses, visiting teachers, school teach- 
ers and officials, church workers em- 
ployed full time, juvenile judges, clergy 
and doctors. Also added will be lay 
persons serving on agency boards and 
advisory committees who want to get 
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and give new ideas, social welfare or- 
ganizations established in the commu- 
nity, civic and community organiza- 
tions whose purposes include interest 
in the general welfare such as PTA’s, 
Women’s Clubs and Civic Clubs. 

Memberships in the Virginia Con- 
ference of Social Work are individual 
active at $3.00 per year; individual 
sustaining active $10.00 to $100.00. 

The membership drive will precede 
the annual meeting of the Conference 
which will be held this year in Roa- 
noke, May 21 through 24. Further 
information may be obtained from 
the Virginia Conference of Social 
Work, 80344 East Main Street, Rich- 
mond 19, Virginia. 

The Universities of Liverpool 
and London, in cooperation with the 
National Council of Social Service, 
are arranging a course in Social Studies 
intended primarily for American stu- 
dents and to be held, provided there 
is sufficient enrollment, for the first 
three weeks in London beginning 
July 7-July 28, and for the second 
three weeks in Liverpool from July 
29-August 19. Application should be 
submitted to the Director, Institute 
of International Education, 2 West 
4$th Street, New York City. En- 
velopes should be marked Summer 
School of the Universities of Liver- 
pool and London. 

University of Oxford, Delegacy 
for Extra-Mural Studies. A Summer 
School for American and other Over- 
seas Students will be held in Lady 
Margaret Hall and Somerville College, 
Oxford, from July 2 to August 13. 
The school is intended for men and 
women who have made a special study 
of cultural subjects. Applications 
should be submitted to the Director, 
Institute of International Education, 
2 West 45th Street, New York City. 
Envelopes should be marked Oxford 


Summer School. 


Aberdeen University, Aberdeen, 
Scotland, will have a Summer School 
for American graduates interested in 
History, Economics and Education. 
The sessions will be held from July 7- 
August 19. Applications from Amer- 
ican students should be submitted to 
the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, 2 West 45th Street, New York 
19, N. Y. The envelope should be 
marked Aberdeen University Summer 
School. 

University of Birmingham, 


Stratford-on-Avon, will have a Sum- 
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Altavista 
Bedford 
Charlottesville 
Chatham 
Christiansburg 
Clifton Forge 
Chase City 
Covington 
Culpeper 
Emporia 
Farmville 
Franklin 
Hampton 


Lawrenceville 





The Shopping Center of Fashion 
throughout the South 
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Luray 
Lynchburg 
Martinsville 
Newport News 
Orange 
Portsmouth 
Radford 
South Boston 
Staunton 
Suffolk 
Victoria 
Waynesboro 
Winchester 


Wytheville 











ADAMS 


Begin at $1,900 to $3,600 for 9 months 


Opening salary depends upon the position, your education and ex- 
perience. Most positions are permanent with annual increments. 


NO REGISTRATION FEE. Member N. A. T. A. 
TEACHERS AGENCY ooLorapo BLDG —i4th & G, N. W—WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





mer School from July 5-August 16, 
on the subject “English Literature, 
1500-1640.” The School is intended 
for men and women from American, 
British and European Universities who 
have made a special study of English 
Literature. Applications from Amer- 
ican students should be submitted to 
the Director, Institute of International 
Education, 2 West 45th Street, New 
York City. The envelope should be 


marked Birmingham University Sum- 
mer School. 


“The Missing Link In Our 
Schools,” by John W. Studebaker, 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, is a plea for the provision of two 
extra years of free specialized training 
beyond today’s high school levels to 
give young Americans a fair start in 
life and make it possible for them to 
get a good job immediately after grad- 
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uation, which appears in the Woman’s 
Home Companion for February, 1947. 

What Rural Men Do in Ruri- 
tan, a bulletin reprinted from ‘“‘Ruri- 
tan” magazine, lists a remarkable 
record of a year’s accomplishments in 
community service, including welfare 
and health, recreation and community 
good will, rural youth, agriculture, the 
home, education, public highways and 
grounds, the rural church, rural util- 
ities, and industry and business. The 
many different kinds of activities in 
which Ruritan Clubs engage give some 
idea of Ruritan aims and achievements 
in the field of community service. 
Further information desired about 
Ruritan, may be obtained from How- 
ard S. Zigler, President of Ruritan Na- 
tional, Timberville, Virginia, or Tom 
V. Downing, Secretary of Ruritan Na- 
tional, Ivor, Virginia. 

One World in School is a stim- 
ulating bibliography in inter-group 
relations which was originally released 
in July, 1946, and distributed only to 
members of the American Teachers 
Association which published the book- 
let. A second printing has been re- 


leased for public consumption in 1947. 
For persons who believe that the first 
basis for peace, so far as America is 
concerned, depends upon the conquer- 
ing of want, fear, prejudice, and dis- 
crimination in our every day lives and 
in the demonstration in the United 
States that people can live together 
and well in a democracy, this publica- 
tion constitutes a ready and stimulat- 
ing reference. Copies may be obtained 
from Walter N. Ridley, President, 
American Teachers Association, Vir- 
ginia State College, Ettrick, Virginia. 

Let’s Teach Driving advocates 
that high-school students should be 
taught how to operate the motor car 
with safety to themselves and to others. 
This bulletin offers no single pattern, 
course, or nostrum. It outlines a 
number of possible procedures and em- 
phasizes the need for adaptation of 
the program to local needs and con- 
ditions. It has been prepared to give 
school administrators, teachers, school- 
boards, and others an understanding of 
the need for teaching people how to 
drive automobiles. It is intended to 
guide the high schools in providing 


students with the best possible prepa- 
ration for driving. Copies may be ob- 
tained from the National Commission 


on Safety Education, National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 
at 50 cents a copy, with discounts on 
quantity orders. 

A Museum “Oscar” Awarded 
for the Best School-Made Film. 
At the 1947 annual Audio-Visual Aids 
Institute held at The American Mu- 
seum of Natural History on January 
11, an “Oscar” was awarded to the 
winner of the first contest for the best 
school-made film. The award was given 
to “Emphasis On Science”, written and 
produced by the Arista Film Commit- 
tee of George Washington High 
School, New York City. Entries were 
received from numerous schools and 
the five best films were selected by a 
panel of judges to be voted on by the 
audience attending the Institute. 

This contest is designed to arouse 
interest in motion picture making 
among the boys and girls of the na- 
tion’s high schools. The contest will 
be an annual one and here are the con- 








, MILTON 


BRADLEY 


NO-ROLL CRAYONS 





Crayon for every school grade. 


Because they won't roll and break on the floor, Junior 
No-Rolls outlast any number of the ordinary round cray- 
ons. Their flat side stays put, even on a slanted drawing 
board . . . they color smoothly and evenly . . . and the 
popular No-Roll shape provides a choice of pointed or 


broad, flat marking surface. 


When ordering crayons for classroom use, insist on 
crayons that are made well to wear well — MILTON 
BRADLEY Junior No-Roll Crayons. 8 colors to the box 


. + 12 boxes to the carton. 


EDWARD E. BABB CO. OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


3304 ARCH STREET, 


Subsidiary of: 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 


811 S0. WABASH 
CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


200 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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Now you can get MILTON BRADLEY Junior No-Roll 
Crayons = a new, standard size. Smaller than the already 
famous large No-Roll Crayons used in the lower grades, 
Junior No-Rolls complete the line and provide a No-Roll 
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ditions for entering the contest for the 
1948 “Oscar”: 

The competition is open to all stu- 
dents of junior and senior high schools 
in the United States. The films must 
be planned and produced entirely by 
pupils and must be 100 feet long or 
less. To enter the competition the 
faculty adviser of the group of stu- 
dent movie-makers must secure an en- 
try blank from the Museum, fill it in 
and return it on or before May 15, 
1947. The film must be sent to Dr. 
Grace F. Ramsey at the Museum by 
December 1, 1947. A selection of the 
winning film and the four next best 
films will be made by a panel of judges. 
All five films will be shown at the 
meeting of the Fourth Audio-Visual 
Aids Institute to be held at the Mu- 
seum on January 9 and 10, 1948, ac- 
companied by an explanation given by 
the judges as to why the one film was 
selected as the winner. 

An entry blank can be secured by 
writing to Dr. Grace F. Ramsey, The 
American Museum of Natural History, 
Central Park West at 79th Street, 
New York 24, N. Y. 

Three New Timely 16mm Edu- 
cational Releases of the March of 
Time Forum Edition. 


Atomic Power. The story of atomic 
power, this release traces its early be- 
ginnings back in 1905 when Einstein 
proved that matter could be converted 
into energy up to 1945 when the first 
atomic bombs were used. Besides ex- 
plaining the nature of atomic energy, 
the film includes re-enactments of the 
actual scientists performing the orig- 
inal experiments and concludes with 
the scientists’ current campaign to tell 
the world the full meaning of atomic 
power. 


The New France. As the old pat- 
terns of Eurépe are changed by new 
influences, a film like The New France 
becomes increasingly important. It 
explains the political problems of 
France, the necessity for a five-year 
plan for economic reconstruction, the 
indomitable spirit of the French people. 


Tomorrow’s Mexico. Beginning in 
Mexico’s unenlightened past and look- 
ing to its future, this March of Time 
issue covers Mexico’s 36-year social 
upheaval. From the revolution of 1910 
to today’s industrial expansion it shows 
the growing determination of the Mex- 


icans to throw off the bonds of ig- 


norance and raise their standard of 
living. 











Gown... 
continues. 





THE BEGINNING OF 
THE LONG ROAD 


There is no short cut to education. 
_ and on to the time when we are no more. . 


Since 83 per cent of all we learn in life depends upon our power to see 
without strain, good vision is of incalculable importance. 

G. L. HALL’S precision perfect glasses and scientific eye service are 
sound promoters of sound education. 


Established 45 years. 


From First Reader to Cap and 
. education 





257 Granby Street 
Norfolk, Virginia 


416 East Grace Street 
Richmond, Virginia 
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The Slim Silhouette 
For Spring Demands 
A Firm Foundation 


Playtex 
Living Girdles 


With 

Pores That 3-95 

Breathe 
Natural, tree-grown liquid latex 
called nature skin is the secret of 
Playtex Living Girdles. Like your 


own skin, Playtex stretches in every 
direction, gives firm comfortable sup- 
port. Not just a two-way stretch... 
an all-way stretch that improves pos- 
ture, never tires. Girdles and gar- 
ters are all in one piece. Just measure 
hips and waist at the widest part and 
fill in the handy mail coupon below. 


Easy To Order 
Fill In Blank 


| C. M. GUGGENHEIMER CORP. 
_ Lynchburg, Virginia 


Please send me the following Playtex 
Girdles at 3.95. 


Hips Waist 
Quantity Extra Small 32-36" 23-25” 
Small 35-39" 26-28” 
Medium 38-42” 29-31” 
Large 41-45" 32-34" 
ES ET ae al 
Address ey On ee ee 
EN || 
| ‘Charge—Cash—C.0.D.—Check—Money Order 
Foundations 
Street Floor 
G heimer’ 
uggenheimer’s 
Of Lynchburg 








These subjects were chosen from 
the regular March of Time releases be- 
cause of their educational potential- 
ities. They have been carefuly edited 
especially for classroom and discussion 
group use. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained from The March of Time Forum 
Edition, 369 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Coronet Announces Four New 
Films. In keeping with its accelerated 
production schedule, Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films announces the following 
new 16mm sound motion pictures: 

Our Animal Neighbors (1 reel, 
sound, color or black and white). 
Many small mammals are our neigh- 
bors, quietly sharing our roadsides, 
back yards and even houses. In this 
film we see ten common species: Cot- 
tontail Rabbit, Gray Squirrel, Fox 
Squirrel, Chipmunk, Gopher (Thir- 
teen-lined Ground Squirrel), Deer and 
Meadow Mice, Shrew, Mole and Bat. 
Designed as an introductory film on 
small local mammals, Our Animal 
Neighbors is particularly well suited to 
use with groups of younger children. 

Bookkeeping and You (1 reel, sound, 
color or black and white). The boy 


or girl, man or woman, who learns 
how to keep a systematic record of 
cash income and outgo, and applies 
this knowledge, has taken an impor- 
tant step. This film is designed to 
aid the student in motivating study, 
serving as an aid to educational guid- 
ance and vocational guidance. This 
film gives much job information and 
information relating to educational 
preparation for a variety of kinds of 
work. It is designed for use with 
groups in Junior or Senior High 
Schools. 


The Secretary's Day (4 reel, sound, 
color or black and white). The daily 
activities of a secretary are compared 
with those of a stenographer to show 
the added responsibilities and duties of 
the secretary. In the course of a day, 
the secretary is shown handling callers, 
appointments, telephone calls, filing, 
and many other details of office pro- 
cedure. The ability to organize and 
to plan ahead are important qualities 
of an alert secretary. Designed for 
shorthand, typing, and secretarial of- 
fice practice courses, the film is also 
well suited to vocational guidance and 
informational studies, in the Senior 


High School or Business College. 


How to Read A Book (1 reel, sound, 
color or black and white). The selec- 
tion of a book involves several con- 
siderations: What information do we 
need? What questions do we want 
answered? What does the book offer 
that will contribute to our knowledge 
and understanding? This film, de- 
signed for Junior and Senior High 
School groups, Reading and Remedial 
programs, does much to answer these 
questions. This film strikes deep into 
the problems of advanced reading pro- 
grams and communication studies. 

Requests for preview prints or ad- 
ditional information should be directed 
to Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. 
South Water Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

“What Do You Know About 
Blindness,”’ Herbert Yahraes declares 
the blind want, above all, to be treated 
like human beings. 

Blind persons, he points out, have 
the same desires and the same interests 
as other persons. They want to study, 
to work, and to have fun. They can 
do all of these profitably. But in their 
association with other people, they like 
to have their abilities emphasized, not 
their disabilities. 

“The opportunities of such persons,” 
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Even the good things of life may 
be rough on somebody. That’s the 
way it is with lengthy calls on a 
party-line telephone. 


Here are three ways for every- 
body to get better service on a 
party line: 

1. Make each call brief. 


2. Try not to make a series of 
calls one right after another. 


3. Answer promptly when you 
hear your ring. 


Everybody is sharing over- 
worked telephone facilities these 
days. Good-neighbor manners are 
in style, and will earn you many 
thanks. 


The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company 
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suitable for college-preparatory and general chemistry courses. 


problems and vocational opportunities in chemistry. 


* Newly adopted for use in Virginia High Schools—this new, basic 
chemistry text published January, 1947— 


Chemistry for Our Times 


By Weaver and Foster 


HIS new, vividly interesting basic high school text, just adopted for use 
in Virginia High Schools, emphasizes chemistry for everyday life, scientific 


principles, and consumer approach. Covering all the fundamentals, it is equally 


ments are presented, including the results of recent industrial research and ma- 


terial on atomic energy. Specific material is included on chemistry and human 


fine illustrations. $1.86 net. Write for further information. 


. 


Latest develop- 


Numerous, exceptionally 





Ready this 
dummeri— the 


laboratory 
manual — 





Laboratory 
Introduction 
to Chemistry 
By Elbert C. Weaver 
99¢ net 





Free 
Teacher’s Manual 











R. E. BARBER, Virginia Representative 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 











he adds, ‘are limited not so much by 
their handicap as by the attitude of 
seeing people. The average person may 
walk a little out of his way to buy 
his newspaper or tobacco from a blind 
dealer, and he may contribute to a va- 
cation fund for the blind. But when 
it comes to hiring a blind workman, 
he is likely to consider him on the basis 
of what he can’t do. . . . Many people 
are surprised to hear that blind per- 
sons are farmers, beekeepers, insurance 
agents, real estate dealers, newspaper- 
men, organists, bookbinders, teachers, 
and toy-makers. The professions are 
particularly suitable for blind persons 
since blindness in no way detracts from 
a man’s mental ability.” 


This pamphlet is No. 124 in the 
series of popular, factual, ten-cent 
pamphlets published by the Public Af- 
fairs Committee, 22 East 38th Street, 
New York 16, New York. 





VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Fine p iting 


101 GOVERNOR ST. — RICHMOND, VA 


for MARCH, 1947 








Glances at New Books 





by Puyius G. Brown 


Growth and Learning in the Elemen- 
tary School, by ALBERT J. Huc- 
GETT and Ceci V. Mmarp. D. 
C. Heath and Company, Boston 
16, Mass. 398 pages. Illustrated. 
$3.00. 


This book, as stated by the authors, 
was written with the idea of bringing 
to the elementary school teacher a bet- 
ter understanding of the child, a 
knowledge of late research dealing 
with elementary curricula, and a re- 
view of current methods of securing 
effective reactions between child and 
curriculum. 
built on basic evidence as to how 
growth takes place, pointing out re- 
cent findings on the relationship be- 
tween growth and learning. Begin- 
ning and prospective teachers will find 
it valuable for its summary of devel- 
opments in psychology and in meth- 
odology which will help them in their 
teaching. The style is readable and 
clear, and the book in its entirety de- 
velops a broad perspective on educa- 
tion. 


It is a concrete study 


Outline of State and Local Govern- 
ment in Virginia, by O. A. 
THomas. Published by author at 
Bedford, Virginia. 50 pages. 
$.75 per single copy or $6.00 per 
dozen copies. 

Written by a former teacher of Gov- 
ernment because of the absence of ma- 
terial in the general texts on Govern- 
ment that applied to any particular 
State, this booklet contains what the 
author considers the minimum essen- 
tials that intelligent citizens of Vir- 
ginia should know about their Gov- 
ernment, and especially the least that 
seniors in high school should know. 
It is to supplement the treatment of 
those levels of Government in the regu- 
larly adopted texts, giving the de- 
tails of Government in Virginia. 
Richmond in By-Gone Days, by Sam- 

UEL Morpecal. The Dietz Press, 
Inc., Richmond, Va. 362 pages. 
$3.00. 

First published in 1856, Richmond 
in By-Gone Days was revised and ex- 
panded in 1860 and is now reprinted 
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as nearly as possible in the format 
and with binding of the original 1860 
edition. This is a delightful social his- 
tory of Virginia’s capital, bringing life 
to the old town through its characters 
and people, written in a merry conver- 
sational style with refreshing humor. 


The First Freedom, by Morris L. 
Ernst. The MacMillan Company, 
New York 11, N. Y. 316 pages. 
$3.00. 

Selected by the NEA Journal as 
“The Most Important Book of 1946” 
and also designated by it as the “Book- 
of-the-Month for January 1947”, it 
states that The First Freedom is of 
much importance to teachers because 
it deals with the mental life of our 
people and has to do with the dis- 
tribution of information which we 
need to guide our individual living and 
our public policy. First, the book ex- 
plores the philosophy of freedom on 
which we as a people have staked our 
all. It then gives a factual exposition 
of the trends, practices, and controls 
of press, radio, and movies and shows 
the amazing trend toward monopoly 
in those fields. Third, it discusses 
means of reversing the monopoly trend 
and working away from the present 
cartelization of press, radio, and 
movies. The author, having spent 
much of his life fighting for freedom 
of thought, draws some profound con- 
clusions of which we should be aware 
if our democratic ideals are to be pre- 
served. 


New Ideas in Science, by GEeratp S. 
Craic and MARGARET OLDROYD 
Hype. Ginn and Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Illustrated. 377 pages. 
$1.44. 

Designed for the sixth grade in the 
basic series of “Our World of Sci- 
ence”, New Ideas in Science presents 
information about the three states in 
which matter exists and introduces 
molecules and certain of their charac- 








Social Studies Teachers 
Attention: 
“Outline of State and Local Gov- 


ernment in Virginia’ is now ready 
for Civics and Government classes. 
To be used in conjunction with the 
regular text book. Fifty pages. To 
schools at $6 per dozen copies. 


O. A. THOMAS, Bedford, Va. 


teristics. A discussion of the scien- 
tist’s search for new elements and his 
discovery of new compounds and of 
new uses of known materials makes 
clear that man’s knowledge of the 
world is constantly expanding. The 
book is well illustrated. 


New Music Horizons, by McCon- 
ATHY, MorGAN, MursEL1, Bar- 
THOLOMEW, BRay, MIESSNER, 
and Broce. Silver Burdett Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. Iillus- 
trated. 236 pages. $1.56. 

The Sixth Book of New Music Hori- 
zons is the capstone of the elementary 
grade program this series presents. 
Rounding out an organized five-fold 
plan for modern music education, the 
Sixth Book provides experiences in 
singing, dancing, listening, playing in- 
struments, and creating. The great va- 
riety of song material, along with new 
dances, appeals to the varied tastes of 
sixth-grade pupils and brings enrich- 
ment to the usual sixth-grade social 
program. Emphasis on music of the 
world broadens children socially and 
deepens their appreciation of their own 
country’s contribution. A section of 
the book is devoted to radio—writing 


scripts, selecting music, broadcasting 
from the studio and listening in the 
classroom—a feature which will par- 
ticularly appeal to sixth grade pupils. 


Schools for a New World, by Cour- 
TER, BRUNER, CLARK, COREY, 
CUSHMAN, Erwin, HAVIGHURST, 
PertscH, RAHN, and WILLIs. 
American Association of School 
Administrators, Washington 6, 
D. C. 448 pages. Illustrated. 
$2.50. 

The Twenty-Fifth Yearbook of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators seeks to answer the ques- 
tion “What is required of America’s 
schools in the postwar years?” It sets 
forth the (1) basic problems and issues 
which face society, (2) potentialities 
of public education in the successful 
resolving of today’s issues, (3) direc- 
tion to curriculum makers, (4) public 
education in action in communities 
and on the State level, and (5) sug- 
gested criteria for the evaluation of 
the program of education in any com- 
munity. The Commission has written 
with conviction that America’s faith 
in education is being put to the su- 
preme test. 








No Book Was a Clase Second és 


LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH 


by Ferris, Keener, and Giddings, 
writes the chairman of an English committee representing 267 evalua- 


tions. This committee reported: 





“Listed among the strong points of LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH 
are: consistent review of principles and constructions; excellent final re- 
view and tests; abundant drill; many tests by which the student can 
measure progress; excellent proportions for oral expression, written 
expression, listening experiences, technical grammar. . .. No book 
was a close second. .. .” 

Response like this has led to adoption of LEARNING ESSENTIAL 

ENGLISH in Texas, Indiana, Arkansas, and cities and counties from 

coast to coast, all in slightly more than a year of publication. 


Grade 3, $1.04 — Grade 4, $1.12 — Grade 5, $1.16 — Grade 6, $1.20 
Grades 7-8, $1.28 


TEACHERS’ MANUALS, ANSWER BOOKS, PUPILS’ NOTEBOOKS 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 











221 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3 
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For Use In Tennessee 





Company 


titles which have been placed on the adopted 
Tennessee Textbook Commission. 


ow 


Books IV, V, and VI 


carefully organized after thorough analysi 


understand children. 
THE LANGUAGE WE USE SE 
Books I-IV 


These books present a carefully developed co 
language arts and grammar—in series form. 


ow 


RICHMOND 12, VIRGINIA 





JUST ADOPTED 


Johnson Publishing 


takes pleasure in announcing the following of their new 


INTERMEDIATE READERS 


Prepared by authors experienced in the school field— 


courses of study—effectively illustrated by artists who 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 








list by the 


s of state 


RIES 


urse in the 
















MONTALDO'S 


Grace at Fifth 


RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 


Accent on Youth 

in our Collection of 
. AVONETTE 
SHOES 


wikia 


Green and Red Calf 24.95 











Small Communities in Action, by 
JEAN and Jess OcpeNn. Harper 
& Brothers, New York 16, N. Y. 
244 pages. $2.50. 


In thirty-four success stories, the 
authors tell how communities have 
helped themselves through the efforts 
of their own citizens. The stories 
were first published by the Extension 
Division of the University of Virginia 
in its “New Dominion Series.” Each 
one shows democracy grappling suc- 
cessfully with some community prob- 
lem or dealing effectively with some 
phase of community life. The study 
furnishes heartening evidence of what 
people can do to help themselves, both 
in the prosperous and in the poorer 
community, now and in the future, 





IS PHOTOGRAPHY 
YOUR HOBBY? 


The VircInIA JOURNAL will pay $1.00 
each for acceptable photographs for 
illustration. A credit line with the 
name of the photographer will be used 
with each photograph. Address all 
Pictures to 


VIRGINIA EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


401 N. NintH St., Richmonp 19, VA. 




















I'd Choose Teaching— 
Again 

Years of experience have opened 
their eyes. And if they could choose 
their vocations all over again, know- 
ing what they now know about 
teaching, the teachers of Illinois 
would decide—to teach. 

They’re indignant about their 
low pay; they’re exhausted from 
the tension of matching wits with 
pupils hour after hour, and they 
suffer from the public’s indiffer- 
ence or antagonism. They admit it. 

Just the same, they like teaching. 
The reason: They like kids. 

Of a large group polled at 
Springfield, where the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association was in session, 
19 per cent stated they would not 
teach if they could choose again. 

The great majority said they 
would elect teaching if they had 
another chance to choose. 

Many called it “the most satis- 
fying job in the world.” 


“Would you do it all over 
again?” they were asked. Here are 
some of the answers: 


John Fritz, East Peoria High 


School—‘‘Yes! I knew when I 
went into it that the pay was no 
inducement. But in teaching you 
can see results, there’s something 
different every day, and you never 
have a dull moment. The pupils 
themselves are the biggest attrac- 
tion.” 

Miss Lorraine Bijak, 1726 N. 
Mozart Street, Franklin Park ele- 
mentary school—‘I wouldn’t take 
any other job than teaching, though 
I’ve tried others. A teacher is on 
her own and can go ahead and do 
her best job.” 

Miss Pauline Knapp, Oak Park 
High School—“‘I’ve found teaching 
very satisfying. I left it for two 
years but returned because I like 
it best. You always have challenges 
and you see the results of your ef- 
forts.” 


Miss Anita Koestring, Okawville 
(Ill.) High School—‘“I’ve worked 
at other jobs, but I prefer teaching. 
You get a lot of satisfaction from 
it. The light in a student’s eyes can 
make all your work worth while.” 

—HELEN FLEMING in 
The Chicago Daily News. 
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PICTURE QUIZ: 





7, Easy to save! “I’m putting my 
money into U. S. Bonds because 
it’s the easiest way for me to save. 
Under the Payroll Savings Plan, I 
put aside a regular amount each 
week for Bonds. So far, I’ve saved 
$500 without missing the money!” 





4G, Fights inflation! “I want America 
to stay economically sound. That’s 
why I’m putting all our extra dollars 
into U. S. Bonds. It’s like buying 
a share in our country’s future 
prosperity!” 


( ANSWER BELOW ) 


2, Good investment! “Getting back 
$4 for every $3 I invest—the way 
I will in ten years’ time with U. S. 
Bonds—is my idea of a good invest- 
ment. I know it’s safe and sound, 
too, because it’s backed by Uncle 
Sam. Buy Bonds, I say.” 





5, Rainyday!“Maybearainyday’s 
coming for me. Maybe it isn’t. But 
I am taking no chances. That’s 
why I’m buying all the U. S. Bonds 
I can through my Payroll Savings 
Plan.”’ 


Which of these five people gives the 
right reason for buying U.S. Bonds? 


3, Plans for the future! ““Ten years 
from now, the money I'll get for my 
U.S. Bonds will help to send my kids 
to college, or buy our family a new 
home. I think that buying U. S. 
Bonds is the wisest thing a family 
man can do.” 


THE ANSWER 


Every one of these people 
gives the “right’’ reason—be- 
cause there’s more than one 
right reason for buying U. S. 
Bonds. 


Whichever way you buy 
them—through Payroll Sav- 
ings, or your local-bank or post 
office— U.S. Bonds are the best 
investment you can make! 


Save the easy way..buy your bonds through payroll savings 








Contributed by this magazine 
in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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Mimeograph 
and Ditto Duplicators 
and Supplies 


General School Supplies. 


NORCOR School Desks and School 


Room Furnishings. 


Mail Orders Solicited 








“Our 52nd Year” 


CALDWELL-SITES COMPANY 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 











BE FARSIGHTED — SAVE! 


You never can tell when re- 
verses may come—sickness, 
unexpected expenses. But 
you can be prepared for many 
unpredictable events by set- 
ting aside a certain amount 
of money each payday. Be 
prudent, now! Open a Sav- 
ings Account at any of our 
three offices. 


Ww 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National ‘Bank of Richmond 


John M. Miller, Jr. H. Hiter Harris 
Chairman of the Board President 


Capital and Surplus 
Six Million Dollars 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


























STANDARD TESTS 
For Junior and Senior High Schools and Colleges 


Acorn National Aptitude Tests 
Academic Aptitude Tests (Verbal) 


To indicate aptitude for professional work such as law, 
medicine, teaching, etc. 


Academic Aptitude Tests (Non-V erbal) 


To indicate aptitude for engineering, architecture, 
chemistry, etc. 


Mechanical Aptitude Tests 


To indicate fitness for skilled trades. 


Clerical Aptitude Tests 


To indicate fitness for clerical work. 


Inventory of Vocational Interests 
Indicates clearly major and minor occupational interests. 


Specimen Set of 5 Aptitude Tests—$2.00 
Specimen any Aptitude Test—50¢ 


National Achievement Tests. 

Test for High School Entrants; Social Studies, 7-9; 
American Hist.-Govt.-Problems of Democracy, 9-12 and 
College; Health Education Test, 7-12 and College; Gen- 
eral Science, 7-9; General Mathematics, 7-9; English, 7-12; 
College English; Literature, 7-12; High School Reading, 
7-12; Spelling, 7-9 and 10-12; Vocabulary, 7-12. 

Specimen Set High School Tests—$1.00 
Specimen any Achievement Test—15¢, and 
Battery Test—25¢ 
Specimen Set Elementary School Tests—$1.00 

New Tests (1946-47)—Test for High School Entrants, 
Health Education Test—Grades 9-12 and College and 
Social Studies Test—Grades 7-9. 


ACORN PUBLISHING CO. 
Rockville Centre, N. Y. 











In this period of high costs of liv- 
ing most of us are interested in 
making our dollars stretch. 


Thorough investigations by Wel- 
fare Committees has proved that 
more liberal protection at lower 
premiums may be secured through 
Group Insurance. 


For information write: 


R. T. Collins 
Group Supervisor 
807 Central National Bank Bldg. 


Richmend, Virginia 


Washington National Insurance Co. 


Executive Offices 


Evanston, IIL 
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FOR STUDENT 
JOURNALISTS and SPEAKERS 





De Witt Reddick’s 
Journalism and the 


School Paper 
Second Edition 


A combination text and staff guide which gives 
high school students a perspective of the profession 
and trains them for work on the school paper. Se- 
lected bibliography. 


Dwight E. Mitchell’s 
Journalism and Life 


A comprehensive, well-balanced: text for high school 
journalism courses. Gives sound technical knowl- 
edge of the newspaper field, correlates journalism 


with social studies, includes specific problems of 


J. Walter Reeves’s 


The Fundamentals of 
Argumentation and Debate 


Revised 


A guide to high school debating, with detailed in- 
struction in argumentation, brief-making, and the 
conduct of debates, and a chapter on informal de- 
bates. 


Margaret Painter’s 
Ease in. Speech 
Revised 


Shows high school students how to meet with con- 
fidence the speech occasions of everyday life. Among 
new features are a chapter on voice and an appendix 








school publications, questions, and projects. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 





of phonetic symbols in tabular form. 


180 Varick Street, New York City 14 











WIS GV & K 
“For th sking 


A List of Free and Inexpensive Class- 
room Helps Available from Virginia 
Journal’s Advertisers 





citizens on current conditions in 
our public schools, including 
teachers’ salaries, teacher short- 
age, over-crowded school rooms 
and inadequate teaching tools, 
particularly visual and instruc- 
tional materials. The folder is 





aviation in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools and colleges. Ma- 
terial listed includes motion pic- 
tures, film strips, textbooks, 
maps, globes, charts and pic- 
tures. 


a 36a. Pic } J : - 
31a, Dictionary Games and Exercise receiving wide distribution to °S* Te color map. of this 
will be helpful in teaching vo- oe rs soon haga amazing America with more 
cabulary study and development Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. eee EA Micctiaikaly Sk Gee 
through the use of the diction- Copier 6 eens ver eters tiful and interesting places in 
ary. Contains suggestions for pel sag one eters Gece: by the United States and Canada. 
use in grades 4 to 8. cs a * equened oy oath Each briefly described. Unfolds 
32a. Folder outlining a “plan-of-ac- ers and school administrators. Rig A hag ale PIE 
seo epee as wile Ret “ gerwrade nen 38a. “Education Makes Our Freedom 
apne Oh at rae erocton 7 portation in the United States Sinn Oe 0 need ek 
USE THIS COUPON offers material helpful for social thes ana aa iti ale 
| ah nae | cenit 5 Se Se ger ractical, effective methods for 
Se high school. Well illustrated. eee 
| Chicago 1, Illinois | making the values and problems 
| , Please have sent to me the items | 34a. “Click With The Crowd” of American educators known 
checked in the quantities indicated. l Grooming Leaflets for girls and to the community. Ideas are 
| +e aap wae | “Get On The Beam” for boys, offered for enlisting the active 
| 3la. 32a. 33a. 34a. 35a. 36a. 38a. | cover pointers on personal care aid and cooperation of business, 
habits in real teen-age style. industrial, and civic organiza- 
| SII. alc aurk bie Rie ted eee. o:4 | Knticilies & chock chute for per- slants a0. in. an ee i high 
(ils. SS Te A | sonal inventory. Used with function and responsibility of 
BUR: similis aes ved State...... | Grooming for School Charts in sdadttten lh sakes “deade 
| EES ee | full color. understood and more vigorous- 
OS Ee re | 35a. A 24-page catalog of teaching ly upheld in every American 
“heqnicgoumapioeagadl ares + - asanlichd nae A aids and services for teachers of community. 
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THE TABLES MADE IN OUR FACTORY AT LAWRENCEVILLE, VIRGINIA 











KITCHEN AND CAFETERIA TABLES 


SEND ALL 
YOUR PRICES 
ORDERS F. O. B. 
TO SHIPPING 
US POINT 





Solid Oak Finished Tops 13/16 in. thick, Aprons 4 in. wide, Legs 2% in. square, demountable, at- 
tached to the Table with metal corner braces and hanger bolts. Equipped with standard glides. 
Finish—School Furniture Brown. Shipped knocked down. 


B-32—Top Size 60 in. x 30 in.—Price $16.07 
B-33—Top Size 72 in. x 30 in.—Price 18.10 





KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TABLES 


LET US 
ALL FILL 
Siig YOUR 
F. O. B. NEEDS 
SHIPPING FOR 
POINT THESE 
TABLES 





These Tables are made with 13/16 in. Solid Oak Tops, all edges carefully rounded and all surfaces 
smoothly sanded. Demountable Legs 2% in. neatly taped with rounded front corners, attached to 
table with metal corner braces and hanger bolts. Pockets are 3 in. high with plywood bottoms. 
Equipped with standard glides. Finish—School Furniture Brown. Shipped knocked down. Avail- 
ible in heights from 22 in. to 30 in. 


B-132—Top Size 60 in. x 30 in., 3 Pockets on each side—Price $19.62 
B-133—Top Size 72 in. x 30 in., 4 Pockets on each side—Price $23.67 


SHlowers School Cquipment Company 


327 WEST MAIN STREET PHONE 7-4035 RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 

















NEW POSTWAR 


Textbooks in 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


and 


CHEMISTRY 


Victory Edition, 1946 
Wood and Carpenter 


Just published. The most popular text in Gen- 
eral Science gives special attention to the pic- 
turesque developments of science which appeal to 
young students — jet propulsion, globe-girdling 
planes, radar, loran, sonar, electronics, atomic 
power, penicillin, radiant heating, better foods. 
The Victory Edition radiates confidence in the fu- 
ture at a time when such confidence is needed. 
lt emphasizes the positive, constructive nature of 
science as a servant of the peaceful arts. 


New in 
Subject-Matter—Diagrams—Pictures 





1946 Edition 


Brownlee and Others 


Published in August, this, the most widely used 
of all texts in the field, is the latest and most at- 
tractive work in High School Chemistry. It is thor- 
oughly up-to-date in every aspect, and is written 
so as to make Chemistry as clear to the beginner as 
to the adept, as interesting to the pupil who takes 
it for “general education” as to the avowed future 
chemist. It is equipped with scores of unbelievably 
effective white-on-black diagrams, the newest de- 
vice for showing apparatus and processes. 


New Illustrations 
including 187 black-and-white diagrams 





Activity Workbooks in English for High School and Grades 


These books furnish a diagnostic-remedial approach to grammar and form, arranged for individ- 


ualized instruction. 


Pre-tests and end-tests for every unit. 


This series depends for motivation upon the recognized day-by-day needs, in oral and written ex- 


pression, of the pupils themselves. 


It is designed to help the child help himself in the language sit- 


uations which arise in the course of his normal activities. 


Free Teachers’ Manuals 


11 East 36th Street 


Virginia Representatives 


New York City 16 





















